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FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries in the 
Postal Union, $5 a year. This paper is for sale by Messrs. Smith, 
Ainslie & Co., 25 Newcastle Street, Strand, London, W. C., England ; 
Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France ; Saarbach’s American 
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IMPORTANT TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WE shall be glad to receive from photographers and artists in all parts 
of the country photographs and sketches of persons, objects, and events 
of interest ; and for such as may be used satisfactory compens=tion will be 
made. To save time, photographs can be sent unmounted. 





GRAND SOUVENIR OFFER. 


HE first issue in every month of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 

WEEKLY will contain a model child's department, conducted upon 

the best and mows inmpwoved ideas. The chitd's depastment will con- 

tain beautifully ilinstrated stories for the children, botany talks and 

animal studies, besides a puzzte department aud many other things of 
interest. 

In order ‘to place asample copy of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 





WEEKLY containing the model child’s department in the hands of 
every child in the land, we make the following souvenir offer : 

To all the boys and girls who will send in their names and addresses, 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp for postage, there will be sent a 
sample copy of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY accompanied by 
a large, beautifully-colored souvenir-picture. 

Address all letters to Child’s Department, Frank LESLIE’s ILLUs- 
TRATED WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





OUR GRAPHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


HE Graphological Department of FRANK LEsLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
‘T WEEKLY is attracting wide attention. This department is in charge 
of a lady of rare intellectual {qualities, especially educated by us for this 
purpose in Europe. With a view of employing her knowledge for useful 
ends, she will furnish a sketch of leading psychological traits to any 
reader of this paper who will supply at least twefty lines of handwriting, 
signed with his full name. The only condition is that such person must 
be a subscriber to this newspaper. All answers will be published once a 
month in our new colored number in the order in which they are re- 
ceived by the department. Communications will be strictly confidential, 
and should be addressed to FRANK LEsLIE’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
Graphological Department, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. To each appli- 
cation must be attached the printed heading of the paper showing date 
line for the week in which the application is sent. 
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HE fourth article of Lieutenant Totten’s second series will 

appear in our next issue. This number will be the second 
monthly issue containing the special departments elsewhere an- 
nounced, and will be unusually attractive in the general variety 
of its contents, both in a pictorial and literary sense. One of its 
features will be a striking New Year’s poem, with illustrations 
by Miss G. A. Davis. Newsdealers desiring this special number 
should send in their orders at once. 
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OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


HE most natural market, and perhaps the nearest one, if 

properly understood, for the merchants and manufacturers 
of the United States is undoubtedly the Spanish-speaking conti- 
nent of South America. And in spite of all that has been done 
and written regarding this important market for American goods 
we are making little or no progress in that direction. 

It is quite true that every few years we have what vulgarly 
may be called a spurt in this apparent commercial stagnation. 
There is much speechifying, talking, and writing about the bonds 
that are supposed to knit our interests with those of the South 
American republics. There are many sentimental utterances 
made, much is said about America for the Americans, and then, 
after a short spell, public interest flags, promises made are for- 
gotten, good intentions are thrown to the winds, and everything 
connected with this important branch of our export trade seems 
to die out, while the sentimental enthusiasts who think their 
objects may be accomplished without a proper initiative jog along 
in their antiquated any-day-will-do, easy-going style. They 
feel sure they have done their duty, but think that fate and 
other untoward circumstances are not in their favor for the time 





being. 

Now, so far as regards manufacturers and merchants through- 
out the United States, nothing can be said against their activity 
and energy in trying to foment and push a good trade with 
South America. They have gone to enormous expenses in adver- 
tising their goods, besides sending out their most intelligent com- 
mercial travelers with the most complete ranges of samples ever 
known in the South American markets. Indeed, during our 
fifleen years’ residence in South America we have repeatedly been 
told by foreign merchants there that no business people in the 
world have made greater and more costly sacrifices than the 
Americans to capture these large fields of commerce, but that all 
has been in vain. 

With an initiative second to none, with first-class merchandise, 
and with highly intelligent representatives, how is it that many 
of our manufacturers and merchants are beginning to lose hope 
of ever succeeding in competing with European merchandise tor 
the South American markets? Our competitors, who try to 
throw dust in the eyes of those who are and ought to be our 
natural customers, answer that our articles are not only dearer 
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than but inferior to those of European importation. They make 
elaborate calculations of cost of raw material and production, and 
end by their everlasting argument, the higher wages for labor 
paid in the United States. 

The arguments of our competitors succeed in the end—at least 
they have succeeded up to now—not because European goods are 
superior or cheaper than ours when once manufactured, but for 
another reason more simple still, and which, with an initiative 
from the proper quarter,.could be easily removed and a favor- 
able commercial current established between North and South 
America. 

In these markets, as is universally known, the English are 
our greatest competitors, and the Germans follow very closely 
in their wake. Now both English and Germans, as is also well 
known, have established very important commercial houses all 
over South America. England has even gone further than Ger- 
many. She has introduced immense capitais into these countries, 
investing them in colossal industrial and mineral enterprises, 
thus obtaining a hold on South America we may not get fora 
century to come if we do not take proper measures to further 
and guard our interests in these important commercial markets. 

Our competitors have made a big bid for supremacy in the 
South American trade; no sacrifice seems large enough for them 
to preserve it. Their respective governments are continually on 
the move to facilitate and further these important interests, and 
for the moment it must be confessed that they will leave our 
trade hopelessly behind if we do not adopt proper measures 
without delay. 

The great advantage our competitors have over us is that 
they are their own freight-carriers, have large moneyed interests 
in South America, and are better represented there both by com- 
mercial and consular agents. Competing with us in price and 
quality, they actually carry our goods to the South American 
markets, and we ourselves, witnessing as we do the praiseworthy 
efforts and countless sacrifices made by our enterprising manu- 
facturers and merchants, still nurse the idea that without being 
our own freight-carriers, or having proper commercial and con- 
sular representatives in these republics, we shall be ever able to 
compete with merchandise imported from Europe! 

But before we go any further let us explain that we do not 
for a moment wish to reflect on the abilities of the consular 
representatives of the United States in South America, or the 
representatives of North American trade in these countries. 
We simply wish to point out that while the European consu- 
lar agents aid their respective merchants as much as possible in 
commercial matters, the consular representatives of the United 
States, be it from the proportionately much smaller number of 
North American business houses in the South American repub- 
lies, or from want of proper instructions from the United States 
Government, do not attach the importance that is really due to 
commercial matters, and even when they have done so it is also 


painfully true that the home Government has not seconded their 


laudable efforts in this direction. 

In order to obviate one of these great difficulties we would 
suggest a remedy often proposed but never properly put into prac- 
tice. Let us commence by being our own freight-carriers, but 
on a large scale, and let our Government subsidize North 
American lines of first-class steamers worthy of the name of 
the United States. There is another course which together 
with national subsidized steamers to the South American 
republics will give us a proper footing in these countries. 
Let all the consular agents of the United States be fully in- 
structed to aid in every possible way the commercial relations 
with South America. Let them even have a proper sanple- 
room in each consulate for the principal articles produced in the 
United States, with employés who understand the different 
branches of American manufactured goods and merchandise. 
One or two, or even three, additional clerks, according to the im- 
portance and location of the consulate, would be required. And 
finally, let the Ministers of the United States in each of these 
countries be authorized by the home Government to see that 
these arrangements are faithfully carried out. They will be only 
too happy to do so, as they will be the first to recognize the im- 
portance of this new departure. i 

There is not the slightest use for this country to try and com- 
pete with European manufactures unless we fight our compet- 
itors with their own arms. Let us protect our business inter- 
ests in South America as the English and Germans do, officially 
and privately. Once we can meet these two countries on equal 
terms, the victory is sure to be ours in the long run. The more 
time we lose in adopting proper measures the more harm we 
shall be doing to our commercial interests in South America. 

According to latest advices received from the South American 
republics, both England and Germany are redoubling their 
official efforts to protect their commercial interests in South 
America. This is indeed most natural, but what is the United 
States Government doing in the meantime? Our same acvices 
state that in Brazil and Chili British interests are becoming 
more paramount day by day, and that every effort is being made 
there to crush and drive away trade between the United States 
and these countries. We are also told that American houses 
there have but little hope in a prosperous future; not but what 
they have confidence in the financial stability of these re- 
publics now the revolutions are over, but from a real want of a 
proper protection of their interests by the United States Govern- 
ment in the sense previously stated. 

Let it be remembered that all the sentimentalism about the 
Monroe doctrine, Pan-American banquets, tariff bills, and hol- 
low international courtesies will never further our commercial 
intercourse with South America. 

Our competitors are always on the alert either to prejudice 
our neighbors against us or to surpass us in what we can offer 
them. At the present moment sweeping measures are neces- 
sary. Let them be adopted without delay, and whatever ex- 
pense the measures specified may implicate, we feel sure the 
country will gladly bear it for the common weal. 

By thus facilitating the commercial current. to South America 
the United States Government will have done a patriotic work 
for the vast business interests of this great country, It will also 
compensate many of our leading manufacturers and merchants 
for their constancy and sacrifices in trying to build up a trade 
in purely North American articles with the South American 
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republics, and it will thus, also, aid in improving trade all over 
the Union. 

Given the facilities mentioned above, the United States would 
very soon obtain the pre-eminence she ought to iu obtaining her 
legitimate share of South American trade. We say legitimate, 
because in that case we consider that the activity and sacrifices 
of her sons, her geographical position, and, last but not least, 
the initiative of her Government would justly entitle her to these 
legitimate rights. OBSERVER. 

WASHINGTON, December 15th, 1891. 








THE PAPACY IN FRANCE. 


HE satisfaction that the Pope must have felt at the young 
serman Emperor’s ruthless demolition of the Bismarckian 
barriers against the encroachments of the Church is becom- 
ing seriously clouded by trouble in ancther and somewhat 
unexpected quarter. It has been the hope of many Catholies 
that the efforts of Cardinal Lavigerie to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the clergy and the republic in France would be 
crowned with success. Indeed, for a time there was reason to 
believe that their chronic antagonism would give way to a state 
of peace and friendship. But the announcement of the French 
Minister of Public Worship, the other day, that a measure would 
soon be introduced in the Chamber of Deputies affecting the 
status of the church indicates that reconciliation is still a long 
way off. This deplorable outlook is stiil further indicated by the 
more recent utterance of the Pope in denunciation of the activity 
of the enemies of the Holy See. 

Like the war that was once provoked over the Juss of a sea- 
man’s ear, this belligerent condition of affairs is due to a mere 
trifle. It can be easily traced to the riots in Rome last October, 
which grew out of the insult of some French pilgrims io the 
memory of Victor Emmanuel. While they were viewing the tomb 
of the Italian king one of them spat upor the book in which are 
recorded the names of the visitors. Such a mark of disrespect to 
the man who had united Italy and extinguished tue temporal 
power of the Pope incensed the patriots of the Eternal City. 
Feeling that duty called upon them to avenge the insult, they 
spent the next two or three days in mobbing the pilgrims. Such 
conduct did not, of course, tend to promote,4 feeling of harmony 
between Italy and France, whose relation’ have been somewhat 
strained for a number of years by the feduction of Tunis to a 
French province, the participation of the peninsula in the Triple 
Alliance, and the belief that the repyblic sympathized with the 
temporal pretensions of the papacy. Naturally enough. France, 
which is not yet quite ready to cuarrel with her neighbors, com- 
plied with the Italian request that further pilgrimages of French 
workingmen be prohibited. ‘The Minister of Public Worship 
therefore issued a polite ciycular on the subject to the French 
bishops. After pointing.out “that all the authorities of the 
country should avoid,/being compromised in demonstrations 
which may easily lose their religious character,” M. Falliérs 
said: “I have, consequently, the honor of inviting you to abstain 
for the present from any participation in these pilgrimages.” 

The Archbishop of Aix, however, treated the cirevlar with 
supreme contempt. He not only made a pilgrimage to Rome 
himself, but on his return he sent a most insolent reply to the 
Minister of Public Worship. ‘ You could,” he wrote, “ be betici 
employed than in hastening to write us a letter, whith is an 
odions and melancholy misconstruction. Peace is sometimes on 
your lips; hatred and persecution are always discernible in 
your acts... . and nothing warrants you in making any such 
request of us. ... We know very well how to conduct our- 
selves. . . . I shall take what measures I choose in the interests 
of my diocese. Your letter is therefore needless.” It may be 
added that such a reply was quite as needless. It could only 
mar the relations between the chureh and State, and bring to 
naught any gocd that Cardinal Lavigerie’s efforts had effected. 
The prosecution of the archbishop for insulting the Minister of 
Public Worship, his punishment by a fine of three thousand 
francs, and the sharp division of public sentiment for the prose- 
cuted and prosecutor that followed, have had just the effect that 
might have been anticipated. The clerical opponents of the re- 
publie are more uncompromising than ever. The enemies of the 
church have seized the opportunity to down their old antagonist. 
They are clamoring for her separation from the State, and are 
introducing in the Chamber of Deputies measures to cripple her 
power. Although the Government has announced that it is op- 
posed to separation, it is affording them aid and comfort by pro- 
posing a measure directed against religious as well as secular 
associations, and thus giving the Pope some reason to feel more 
melancholy and despondent than ever. But when he railed 
against the enemies of the church in his allocution the other day, 
he might with profit have pointed out to some of her zealous 
friends that all of her misfortunes are not by any means due to 
the machinations of these enemies. 


A NOBLE BENEFICENCE. 
[" is one of the most hopeful signs of the times that our men 
of wealth are devoting their accumulations to public uses, 
especially in the line of educational progress and development. 
Oue of the most recent illustrations of this tendency is furnished 
by Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, who has not only 
erected an industrial institute at a cost of $600,000, but has also 
provided an endowment of $1,000,000. The specific object of 
this institution will be the extension and improvement of indus- 
trial education as a means of opening better and higher avenues 
of employment to young meu and women, While its basal prin 
ciple is industrial, provision is made for liberal culture by means 
of lectures and special classes in art, science, ete. Special 
efforts will be made to give a practical turn to the studies of 
beneficiaries of this institution; that is to say, it will seek so to 
educate that the student when going out into the world will find 
opportunities awaiting him instead of being obliged to search for 
them. The girl, for instance, who may study drawing and color, 
or any branch of art or science, will also be taught dressmaking 
and other trades. In a word, the design of the institution is to 
give a higher degree of intelligence in every department of labor, 
whether of the head or hands, 
Au institution of this kind cannot fail to accomplish results of 
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a most beneficent nature. Mr. Depew, in bis characteristically 
able address at the dedication of the institute, said with truth 
that such an institute must tend to diminish the perils to which 
society is now exposed from cranks and malcontents. “It will 
nurture and instruct a better and broader womanhood, a braver 
and more intelligent manhood, and a more patriotic citizenship. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE AND INSANITY. 


|, were: in fiction is stranger than the facts about the man 





who blew himself into fragments while attempting to 
enforce upon Mr. Russell Sage a predatory demand for twelve hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The bomb-thrower turns out to have been 
neither a desperate anarchist nor a crank of the Guiteau species. 
‘'o the surprise of half the world, he has been identified beyond 
i] doubt as a previously respectable citizen of Boston, of New 
ngland descent, mild disposition and studious habits, who had 
ed quietly with his parents in a suburban town, traveling 
ly to and from a reputable business. The later morning 
trains into that city, as well as those running from Westchester, 
New Jersey, and Long Island into New York, are crowded 
vith commuters of the type to which Henry L. Norcross up to 
that time belonged; and almost any one of them might as soon 
have been expected to develop, suddenly and without apparent 
‘eason, into the crazy author ofa scheme of robbery and assas- 
ition such as history never before recorded. 
if by any possible combination of circumstances Nor- 
plan could have succeeded, and, secure against pursuit, 
I i have carried away from Mr. Sage's office an unexploded 
welve hundred thousand dollars in negotiable securi- 
ht have figured forever as a Napoleonic genius in 
speculative finance. In the art of getting away the money of 
thers without equivalent return, his place in history would have 
been much the same as that which George Stephenson holds 
with regard to land transportation, Robert Fulton with regard to 
navigation, or Samuel! Finley Breese Morse with regard to the 
He would have in- 
twentieth century substitute for the 
slower, more complex, and less certain appliances of financial 
freebooting during the last rter of the nineteenth. The 
as he was, is immediately 
Within a fortnight afier Norcross’s bold stroke, a 
German imitator attempts to stake his life against $2,500 in the 
possession of a Berlin banker, and is promptly handed over to 
the police without even the ¢c/at of an explosion. 
Although at first sight it seems that a man of Norcross’s in- 
telligence, habits, and antecedents would be about the most un- 
likely of persons to develop insanity of this particular sort, we 
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need not go far for a philosophical expianati is madness. 
He was a note broker, whose business had brought him into 
close relations with the reckless struggle itor wealth at one of 
its principal vortexes on this continent. I!is heroes were specu- 
lators who by the extraordinary boldness, uovelty or ingenuity 
of their methods had wrested great fortunes from: out of the 
pockets of other people. He had seen over and over a..in eases 
where notonly reputation was staked against dollars, but where 
failure meant the penitentiary and a striped suit; and over and 
over again he had seen the gambler win and hold his place in 
society. In the atmosphere which he had breathed for years 
the mad desire for sudden wealth was a constituent hardly kk 
pervasive and stimulating than the oxygen itself. The mora! 
code governing many of the operations with which he was 
familiar recognized success as almost the only test of legitimacy. 
W hat wonder that, when the craze for money had taken possession 
of the Boston broker’s soul to such an extent that he was will- 
to gamble his own life against a million dollars, it should have 
destroyed his intellectual power of estimating probabilities 
by common-sense standards. The nitro-glycerine plan occurred 
to his enfeebled judgment as the speediest and surest way to 
fortune; and the studious Boston broker packed his bag, wrote 
a letter to his mother, and took the train for Wall Street, with 
his bomb all ready for the great and decisive stroke. 

Nor is it necessary to suppose that Norcross would have 
tirured as a lunatic in his subsequent career if by some miracle 
his seheme could have succeeded, and without other conse- 
quences than his own enrichment at the expense of his victim. 
That miracle is inconceivable, fortunately for the world. But it 
is instructive, for several reasons, to consider what would have 
been Noreross’s position in the community, possessing the 
twelve hundred thousand dollars thus acquired by the robbery 
o! a single individual, and judged by the same moral standards 
as are too commonly applied to that other bold operator who has 
acquired, let us say, the Machias, Santa Fé and Seattle Rail- 
road by the robbery of a thousand stockholders without the use 
o! nitro-glycerine. 


THE PRESIDENT’S JUDICIAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 


‘ ) RESIDENT HARRISON has been exceptionally fortunate ir 
i all his judicial appointments. In every case he seems to have 
had supreme reference to the capacity and integrity of the ap- 
pointee, making partisan considerations entirely subordinate. The 
appointments for the new Circuit Courts of Appeals, of which six 
have recently been made, have proved especially acceptable, all 
the nominees being peculiarly qualified for the responsible duties 
to which they are assigned. Five of the six have had years‘of 
experience on the Bench. Two of the new judges are Demo- 
crits, and it is said that one of them, Mr. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, 
Was nominated in the face of the opposition of the Senators of 
that State, who thought that the appointment should be given to 
a Republican. President Harrison, not believing in a partisan 
judiciary, was courageous enough to disregard the pertinacity of 
the two gentlemen who have lost no opportunity to antagonize 
him, and who have as yet never shown themselves capable of 
rising into the regions of higher politics. The whole trouble 
With these Senators is that men have so long obeyed their be- 
hests they have come to regard themselves as supreme, and the 
idea that the President of the United States has any rights at all 
in the matter of Federal appoinuments, always held to be their per- 
sonal plunder, fills them with amazement and indignation, But 
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we fancy, nevertheless, that the country at large will approve of 
the moderation of the President in seeking to preserve the purity 
and indepeudence of the judiciary rather than using his ap- 
pointing power in that regard for the promotion of simple parti- 
san ends. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR. 

OTHING could be more amusing than the comments induiged 
N in by some of the newspapers concerning the motives which, 
in their view, induced the President to appoint Mr. Elkins Seere- 
tary of War. Some insist that it is due entirely to Mr. Blaine’s 
influence, and that, having got this office for a friend, it indicates 
& purpose on the part of that gentleman not to be « candidate for 
the Presidency. Others maintain with equal vehemence that it 
is due toa purpose on the part of the President to strengthen 
himself in his struggle for the nomination by recruiting from Mr. 
Blaine’s camp. It does not seem to occur to these people 
that possibly the President may have nominated Mr. Elkins 
because he regards him as especially qualified for the post. 

The truth is that Mr. Elkins is a man of large capacity and 
experience in affairs, being in the truest sense a representative 
of the best American citizenship. He is a self-made man, of 
liberal culture, of fine literary taste, and in fullest’ sympathy 
with the enlarged educational movements of the time. In pri- 
vate life he is the most genial of men, and he is at his best 
in his library or in the home circle, where he finds the chief 
pleasures of his life. 

One thing may be counted on, and that is that as secretary 
he will dominate his department, muking his influence felt in 
every part of it. No army clique at the capital will be able to 
*run things” in defiance of the official army head. The basal 
idea of his administration will be that which he has earried into 
all his large and suecessfnl business operations, namely, that 
every subordinate is personally accountable to his principal for 
the faithful performance of his duty and must pay the penalty of 
any default. In other words, the department will be conducted 
upon business principles with reference to the best good of the 
country. 





EXCHANGE OF OCCUPATIONS. 

HE present generation of women, even though they do not 
appreciate the fact themselves, will be noted in history. 

Not because of their salons, their extravagances, and their affec- 
tations, for, unlike the women of the past, they have had few 
indeed, bui because of the position they have taken in the world 
through their own endeavors. The much thought of and too 
much talked of “emancipation of woman” is being brought 
about by what are known as the working women rather than 
Claiming modestly merely the right to 
support themselves, they have invaded almost every branch of 
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industry in countless swarms, and the result is a social revolution 
that is but half appreciated. The woman of to-day is independ- 
ent of the man if she cares to be. She need but work, and it 
must be said to her credit that she apparently loves to work. 

The result of this is a curious exchange of occupations 
between the sexes. To-day the best dressmakers, cooks, clean- 
ers of clothing, servants, and nurses are men, while women have 
proved themselves to be in like manner superior to or equal to men 
as clerks, saleswomen, amanuenses, telegraphers, writers, artists, 
atthors, designers, and even as occupants of executive positions. 
They are writing the best newspaper articles and inventing 
mechanical appliances. They are train-dispatchers on railroads 
and officers of corporations. And their field is rapidly enlarging. 

The conelnsion to be drawn from this state of affairs is that 
sooner or later the exchange of occupation will be almost com- 
plete, and tan may find himself driven from the field of intellect- 
ual employments alt®gether and relegated to the less important 
one of mere physical actign. The thinking man may become the 
exception, just as t thinking woman has been in the past. 
Change is the great Jaw of nature. Sooner or later woman will 
have her revenge, in one sphere and another, for the long domin- 
ion of man over the world 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue day of sky-scraping buildings, se far as C)ieago is con- 
cerned, seems to be at anend. The Underwriters’ Association 
of that city have formally decided that they will uot insure any 
structures, except office buildings, which exceed eighty-five feet 
in height, and that all office buildings of non-combustible econ- 
struction may be limited in height to one and one-half times the 
width of the street upon which the building may be constructed. 
The Underwriters’ Association, being oue of the most powerful 
associations in the country, its decrees will undoubtedly be en- 
forced. It is said, indeed, that a number of contracts for high 
buildings have already been recalled. It is to be hoped that the 
policy here laid down will be enforced in other cities, and that 
some regard to security will be paid in the erection of public 
and private buildings everywhere throughout the country. 

Some interesting statistics are given as to the results of the 
high-license law which has been in operation for two or three 
years past in Pennsylvania. The total number of licenses issued 
under this law in 1888 was 6.970, and the total receipts were 
$1.666,350. In the following year 6,665 licenses were issued, 
and the revenue derived therefrom amounted to $1,686,000. 
Last year there were issued 17,502 licenses, and the receipts 
therefrom were $1,999,250. 
part.of the taxes imposed by this law, but ‘under certain amend- 
ments made by the last Legislature all the receipts will here- 
after be diverted to counties, cities, boroughs, and townships. 
Under the last year of the old license law the maximum amount 
received for retail liquor licenses in the State at large was 
$679,355. The law has proved very generally satisfactory, and 
while it has not probably largely diminished the evils of intem- 
perance, it has placed the business under desirable restraints and 
compelled a closer conformity to the requirements of decency 
and good order on the part of those engaged in it. 


Heretofore the State has received a 


Ir is conceded that the reclamation of the arid lands of 
the Western States is desifable, but we question very much 
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whether it would be wise for Congress to pass the bill introduced 
into the Senate a few days since which proposes the loaning of 
public moneys to the States or Territories for the purpose of 
assisting in the construction of reservoirs, fountains, canals, 
wells, and such other works as may be needed for the develop- 
ment and furnishing of water supply for irrigation. The bill 
proposes that loans may be made to the amount of ten millions 
of dollars to any one State or Territory, but not more than two 
and one-half millions shall be loaned in any ene vear. It may be- 
come necessary in time for the Government to pursue the course 
here proposed for the reclamation of these lands, but at present 
there are more important objects to which attention must be 
givén. Our present duty is to complete our navy and establish 
an efficient system of coast defense, and it would be much more 
wise to appropriate to this purpose the annual expenditure sug- 
gested in this bill than to apply it to any object of internal im- 
provement. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the St. Louis Republic, which is the 
organ of a very considerable Democratic opinion in the North- 
west, gives us his opinion concerning the availability of Mr. 
Cleveland for a renomination as a Presidential candidate. Pro- 
fessing that the ex-President has not a warmer and more enthu- 
siastic admirer on this continent, the writer goes on to say that 
“he stands no more chance of being the next President than an 
elephant has of flving from Iowa to New York.” This may be a 
somewhat exaggerated statement of the difficulties of the case, 
but if the Republic correspondent is correct then there can be no 
doubt that the ex-President must be counted out of the fight. 
We notice that the same correspondent goes on to declare that 
there és one gentleman who, if nominated, with a New York man 
for Vice-President, would certainly be elected. That person is 
Governor Boies of Iowa, who has been frequently mentioned in 
other quarters in connection with this same nomination. It is 
gratifying to find that the Democratic difficulty can be so easily 
solved, and the party certainly owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Western writer who thus opportunely raises the banner of * Boies 
and Flower.” 


Now that the dry-goods merchants of this city have taken up 
the matter it is probable that some definite action will be taken 
to secure the proper representation of the industries and interests 
of this State at the World’s Fair in Chicago. These merchants 
have appointed a representative cominittee to agitate the matter, 
and the campaign will be vigorously conducted with a view of 
thoroughly awakening public attention. They have prepared a 
bill for presentation to the Legislature which provides for an 
appropriation of $500,000 in aid of the collection, arrangement, 
and display of the products of the State under the direction of a 
competent commission. In a letter addressed to the Governor- 
elect this committee urges the importance of an adequate repre- 
sentation at the coming exposition, showing that the commercial 
and financial interests of the State require it, and that a parsimo- 
nious course would be false economy, while indifference would 
be construed as having its origin in jealousy. There can be no 
doubt at all that the best interests of the State demand prompt 
and liberal action in this matter, to the end that the prominence 
which we maintain commercially and industrially may not be 
imperiled. The bill submitted by the committee should be one 
of the first acts passed by the Legislature soon to assemble. 

THERE can be no doubt that the Salvation Army, both abroad 
and in this country, has practically silenced its critics and estab- 
lished itself in public contidence. 
the army has been attended with such grand results that all 


In this country the work of 


classes and conditions of men begin to recognize it as a moral 
agency peculiarly adapted to existing conditions in all our great 
In almost every city of the Union the 
leading representatives of this organization.can at any time com- 


centres of population. 


mand immense audiences and large subscriptions in aid of their 
work. In England popular sympathy with the army has been 
strikingly manifested in the contributions in furtherance of Gen- 
eral Booth’s scheme for the redemption of the masses, or the 
An offfeial statement 
just issued of the results accomplished under this plan during 
the past year shows an expenditure of half a miilion dollars, 
which has been mainly applied to the farm colony and to the 


* submerged tenth,” as he terms them. 


maintenance of the food depots and shelters for the poor. The 
report, which goes into details, declares that never before has so 
much been done to alleviate poverty and distress with such a 
small outlay as during the year just closed. The results thus 
reached seem to justify the contidence which is felt by General 
Booth and his supporters as to the practicability of the general 
system proposed by him and now backed by the support of many 
of the leading men of Great Britain. 


THERE is an intimation that the Republicans of Louisiana 
propose to take advantage of the quarrel in the Democratic 
ranks over the lottery question to run a straight party ticket, in 
the hope that in this way they may be able to capture the 
State. This may possibly be good politics, but at this distance it 
looks as if such a course would be a very grave mistake. What 
the Republicans of Louisiana ought to do is to unite with the anti- 
lottery wing of the Democratic party and secure the election of 
a Governor and Legislature opposed to the re-chartering of that 
organized iniquity. Pursuing such a course they would establish 
a claim to the confidence of the best people of the State, and to 
the sympathy of their party in the country at large. 
do so, and putting in the field an independent ticket without 
reference to the great moral issue which will dominate all others 
in the contest, they will endanger the success of the movement 
against the lottery, while it may be doubted if they will be able 
to achieve the slightest party advantage. Louisiana ought to 
be, and with wise management on the part of the party leaders 
would speedily become, a Republican State, but that result can 
never be reached by any such petty political policy as is now 
proposed. Ifthe party would ultimately win it must rise to an 
appreciation of existing moral issues-—the importance of pre- 
serving the honor and promoting the real welfare of the State— 
and be willing fora time to lose sight altogether of those partisan 
advantages which are supposed to inhere in the possession of the 
spoils of office, 


Failing to 
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THE BLIND SCULPTOR, JOHN M. MUNDY, AT WORK ON HIS STATUE OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING.—Puoto sy Gero. B. Ritter.—[SEE Pace 384.] 


THE LATE DR. M. L. RUTH, U.S. N. 


)\R. MELANCTHON IL. RUTH, of the United States 
Navy, while never in the ordinary sense a public 
man, was one of the best-known men iu the country. 
Wherever there are people who have dipped into the 
social life of*the capital there are people who knew him 
as an exceptionally handsome man, as a courtly gentle- 
man, as aman of broad mind, noble character, and full 
attainments. Those who knew him more intimately 
than the casual meetings of a formal social life permitted 
knew him as a loyal, sympathetie friend and devoted 
son. 

Time and again he has been referred to as the * Ward 
McAllister of Washington society,” but his position was 
in fact very different from that of the New York dictator 
of dinners and master of ceremonies. His position as 
arbiter in Washington society was unsought and unde- 
fined. His social qualities were of such an attractive 
order, his iact so delicate, his knowledge of official and 
fashionable etiquette so thorough, and his powers of 
organization so great, that it was quite in the nature of 
things that his advice on social matters should be eagerly 
sought, not only by the society matron about to enter- 
tain, but. by the society youth seeking a partner for a 
dance. His intimate knowledge of the uncertain waters 
of Washington social life and his never-failing sense of 
the fitness of things made such advice invaluable to the 
novice entering society at the capital, were that novice 
matron, débutante, or beau. 

Personally he was the handsomest man in the navy, 
and as such, it goes without saying, the handsomest man 
at the capital.. His splendid figure was alike familiar at 
state receptions at the 
White House and cere- 
monial public functions, 
and in the drawing- 
rooms of the most ex- 
clusive of social lights 
and leaders; and, un- 
doubtedly, he was the 
most sought-after man 
in that city of teas and 
dinners and balls. As 
an evidence of this pop- 
ularity it may be stated 
that he officiated as 
usher at no less than 
fifly-three weddings, 
and no doubt arranged 
the details of each of 
the pageants. Yet, 
notwithstanding this 
popularity, and his 
fondness for society, he 
was not the mere so- 
ciety butterfly many a 
man would be with the 
same opportunities. In 
the practical affairs of 
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HON. S. B ELKINS. SKCRETARY OF WAR.—Pnaorto sy Bett.—{SEE PAGE 377.] 


the sterner duties he was energetic and successful, and, above all, manly. Dr. Ruth was born in 
Levanon, Penn., July 9th, 1845. He studied medicine in Philadelphia from 1863 to 1866, gradu- 
ating from the University of Pennsylvania. He was commissioned an assistant surgeon in the 
navy, June lst, 1868; appointed passed assistant surgeon October 10th, 1871, and commissioned 
surgeon April 2d, 1879. He served at sea and at several naval stations, and from June 9th, 1885, 
until the time of his death he was almost constantly stationed at Washington. When he felt the 
firm grip of disease nearly a year ago he went abroad to 
seek relief. visiting Carlsbad, and spending some time in 
Paris under the care of physicians there. He returned 
to this country several months ago, and after a short 
stay at his home in Washington with his mother he 
went to the Naval Hospital in Brooklyn, where he passed 
away on the 14th ult. 

One of the most beautiful traits in his character was 
his devotion to his mother, who was his closest compan- 
ion, and at whose desire no pleasure was too valuable 
to put aside. 

He remained a bachelor, although he was considered 
one of the most eligible of Washington partis, and 
although rumor several times coupled his name with 
the names of beautiful and successful débutantes he had 
assisted in launching on the social stream. 

ELIZABETH A. TOMPKINS. 





MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 


HE mountain system of Alaska has not yet been 
fully explored, but the general knowledge of its 
prominent features is steadily increasing. We know of 
a continuous chain closely following the coast an¢e attain- 
ing its greatest height in the bend of the coast L tween 
Capes Spencer and Elizabeth. In this region rise the St 
Elias Alps, with peaks which have been estimated to be 
18 000 feet high; this estimate, however, is now consid- 
ered excessive. The other mountain ranges in the same 
vicinity have not been definitely “measured. Another 
range, an extension of the Rocky Mountains, runs 
nearly parallel with the former, also describing a curve 
sending its western branch down the Aliaska Peninsula. 
The central portion of this range was explored by mem- 
bers of the Frank L&sLiE Expedition. The highest 
point yet attained in 
the ascent of Mount St. 
Elias was reached by 
Professor Russel's party 
during the past year. 
The altitude attained by 
them was 14,000 feet. 
An exploring party 
consisting of Israel ©. 
Russel, geologist and 
Mark B. Kerr. topog:- 
rapher, sent by the Na- 
tional Geographical So- 
ciety in 1890. made a 
number of surveys dur- 
ing the summer of that 
year. According to 
their survey Mount St. 
Elias is but 15,000 feet 
high The old theory 
that this mountain was 
an inactive volcano has 
been disproved by these 
explorers, an investiga- 
tion showing that the 
rock was not of voleanic 
origin, but was formed 


life and in discharging . THE HOUSE-BOAT RECENTLY BUILT FOR PIERRE LORILLARD.—[Sue Pace 381.| of sedimentary strata. 
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THE RAILWAY TUNNEL UNDER THE ,UUDSON RIVER, CONNECTING NEW YORK AND JERSEY CITY.—From sxetones py C. HW. Warren.—|See Pagr 384] 
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TO THE DEAD YEAR. 


‘HAT shall be said, O gray year dead— 

Old gray dead year so full of days? 
Above thy dust what shall be said ? 
Shall we give praise, or sharp dispraise ? 
If thou wert well entombed to-day, 
As Egypt laid her dead away, 
What could be told, what should be told, 
When time thy mummy-cloth unrolled ? 


What shall befall? What shall be all 

Of Europe’s deeds when time is done ? 
Why, cannon-ball and bugle-call, 

And guns that weighed an hundred ton ; 
Fat bloodhounds baying! And. each hound 
Athirst and eager that the ground 
Shall voice his brother’s blood ; that flame 
And sword shall claim his puny name. 


And we, the new-born stalwart world ? 

Why we, we turn our faces back 
And cheer each battle-flag unfurled. 

And track the baying bloodhound’s track 
And praise these paltry cowards ; praise 
The wretch who dares not stoop and raise 
His brother up; give praise divine— 

Give peace and love a single line. 


And all our own small tyrants praise, 
And name them kings. We chronicle 
Their coming, going ; all their ways 
Of airy walk and speak them well. 
And yet the true king far away 
Amid his corn stands bowed to-day ; 
A mortgage on his field, his corn, 
A mortgage on his babe unborn. 


The hero of an hundred wars 

With want, with hunger, with disease 
Stands pensionless, for all his scars 

Won ’mid the victories of peace ; 
Stands helpless, friendless, stands alone, 
His stout heart turning into stone ; 
Stands quite at bay. The while we gaze 
At pompous fools and praise and praise. 


THE HeIGuTs, OAKLAND, CAL. 





BY TELEPHONE. 
By WaYNE EDEN GARNETT. 


HAD known her for ubout a year, by tele- 
phone, and as the clock was striking 
twelve on the night of December 24th, 
1889, she called me up. I recognized 
her by her pretty lisp—quite perceptible 
through the wire—and called her by 

~ Tame. 

‘How did you know ?” she asked. 

* You lisp a little.” 

“ Ah! I'm very sorry.” 

‘* You don't need be. I like it.” 

“ Really ?” 

gs Really.” 


I wish you a merry Christmas.” 





“ That’s nice. 
“The same to you, sir.” 


“* Ha, ha, ha! 

“Tired. And you?” 

* Sleepy.” 

“ Let’s talk.” 

“T thought you were tired.” 

“T thought you were sleepy.” 

“T’m not too sleepy to talk to you.” 

“Oh! thanks. Encore!” 

“T mean, you know, that I seem to know you.” 

“Tsn’t that rather mixed ?” 

“ Yes; but vou know what I mean, It’s not like those other 
bores that only shriek numbers.” 

“Other bores! Thanks. Philadelphia off.” 

“Oh, please—please sir, don’t go away! 
want to talk.” 

“T'll stay with you—if you're good—if I have to go home with 


How are you this morning ?” 


I am lonely and 


the cows in the morning. Begin.” 
“No; vou begin.’ 


“ Well—what are you going to give me for a Christmas gift? 


’ 


That’s a sample beginning.” 

“ Nothing, sir. Nobody cares enough for me to give me one, 
and so ys 

"<' do.” 

“Oh, you do? That's nice. 

* Ask what it’s to be, won’t you?” 

“I’m afraid—but it’s only a joke?” 

“Yes; it’s only a joke.” 

“ Well, what is it? There!” 

“* Myself.” 

*Oh-h-h! That ds a joke—a very bad one.” 

“Yes; but what do you say: ves or no?” 

“ Excuse me, please, won't you?” 

“ No, I won't.” 

“ Then—no !” 

“ Ah,—nobody ever refused a Christmas gift before!” 

“ You'd be a sort of white elephant on my hands.” 

“ You might exhibit me. I'd pay.” 

“T hadn't thought of that.” 

* Ah, you are relenting. 
a little ?” 





” 


Don’t you think you could like me 
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“That is a very different thing—liking one a little.” 

“It leads to the same destructive end.” 

“T don't know about that. If anything should—happen from 
it—the little liking, you know—would you make the fires?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And keep a little girl—after the first year?” 

“ Two, if you like.” 

* Extravagant sir! We dare not be extravagant.” 

“Well, then, one; a colored girl.” 

“ Yes; you couldn’t make love to her, could you?” 

“ Not unless I were compelled to.” 

“Hal ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ And you wont join any clubs?” 

“a No.” 

“Nor lodges ?” 

“ Nop.” 

“ Nor anything ?—like that, I mean.” 

“ Nothing but you.” 

“Oh !—I’m awfully tempted. 
low mustache ?” 

ee <M 

‘““T adore a yellow mustache. 

“Yea,” 

“ Blue eyes always go with a yellow mustache. 
nose?” 

“Nearly.” 

“But not exactly ?” 

“No; slightly Roman.” 

“That’s what I like. Tall?” 

“Six feet two.” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly splendid! Nice teeth ?” 

‘““ As nice as if they had been made to order.” 

“Ugh! But you dress og 

“ Fashionably, but conservatively.” 

“Oh, dear! That's all. Trenton off.” 

“But how did you know all this ?” 

““T—I just guessed it because everything is just according to 
my ideal of—of—a gentleman.” 

* You meant to say lover, didn’t you?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

* Well, how would vou like me in that capacity ?” 

‘““T—I’m afraid you’d do.” 

“ Then it’s a bargain ?” 

“Not at all. We can’t have everything that’s nice.” 

“Tm awfully sorry. Good-bye.” 

“Well! Wouldn’t you like to know what J’m like?” 

“What’s the use? You won’t have me.” 

“IT haven’t said that I wouldn't have you.” 

“Oh !—then I’m not quite undone or underdone either.” 

“But then, I haven’t said that I’d have you.” 

“T understand. It is very painful. But—describe yourself.” 

“T wear a white apron.” 

“ Of course—and turn-over cuffs.” 

* Well—how did you know?” 

“ And a white collar.” 

“Yes; but 

“"S-h-h! Anda dark dress.” 

“ Yes; black.” 

“ Dark black ?” 

“Yes; mother died last year, you know—oh, you!” 

““T remember. You are tall and slender.” 

“Yes; that is about right.” 

“And your hair is short and curly.” 

“Yes: you don't like that, do you ?—because it makes one look 
like a—a boy.” 

“T like it. I like girls that look like boys.” 

“Oh!—did you hear my heart thump? You know I was 
dreadfully—dreadfully il after mother died, and before I came 
here. All—all my hair came out and I was bald—oh, like an— 
an egg; a big egg. You onght to’ have seen methen. You 
wouldn’t think me nice-looking if you had.” 

“T didn’t say you were nice-looking.” 

“ Didn’t vou? Everybody else thinks I am.” 

“ Everybody else is an idiot. J thiuk you charming.” 

“Ah! And how did you find that out ?” 

“T’m a mind-reader.” 

“Oh, deari Then you know what I’m thinking about.” 

“Yes; you have accepted me and are now looking for the 
address of a preacher.” 

“No, no, no! No, sir!” 

“Well, then, Iam. It’s all the same.” 

“ Really—I was only in fun. 

“Tt’s too late, I’ve called him up. 
1686 North Twenty-sixth Street, Philadelphia.” 

“Tm going hone—I’m frightened !” 

“Steady, now. I’ve got him out of bed.” 

“T said I was going home.” 

“T know; but you won’t go when the fun is just beginning.” 

“Oh, dear! must 1?” 

* You must, oh, dear. 

“ Lovely! but sd 

“T've got a lot of it stored up for you.” 

“T can only stay a minute longer—one minute.” 

“Then I'll have to hurry old Jaggers up.” 

Oh, just listen! It’s catching, isn’t it? It’s 


What do you look like? Yel- 


Blue eyes ?” 


Straight 








Good-bye, please.” 
The Rev. Joshua Jaggers, 


How did that sound?” 





‘* B—but, dear— 
all in fun, isn’t it 

“] was never more serious in my life.” 

* But J’m just in fun! If you’re in earnest I won't play.” 

“Oh! All right then; I'll be in fun, too.” 

* * * * * * * 
“T can’t understand you.” 
“ 1 was on the other line talking to his Jaggs.” 


9” 
i 


“Oh! You'll tell him that we're just in fun, won't you?” 
“Won't 1.” 

* * * + + ok * 
“ Joshua, there’s some one at the telephone—Joshua!” 

* * * * * * * 


“Hello! Who the dickens are you?” 

‘‘ Have I the Rev. Mr. Jaggers, sir?” 

“Yes, confound you! What do you want?” 
“ Where ure you, sir?” 
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“In bed—or was a moment ago. Hurry up!” 

“You were at a good place, Mr. Jaggers. so be contented 
with your lot—and don’t swear. There's a lady at the end of the 
other line.” 

* * 

“ Joshua, dear, youll eateh your death. 
to you! It’s all very improper, I’m sure. 
gown, put it on quickly before any one 

* * * * * * * 


* * * * * 
And a lady talking 
Here’s your long 





“T will now tell vou what and where JZ am, sir, if you are 
sufficiently collected.” | 

“Well, go on—as fast as you can.” 

“Thanks. I am Mr. John M. Smith, Philadelphia central. 
Please call up Miss Alva Huyler, Trenton central, and then I 
will tell you something more.” 

* * * * * * * 

“ Well, I’ve got Miss Huyler ?” 

“Now marry us.” 

““ Why didn’t you say so before? When?” 

“ Now.” 

“T wouldn't go out at this time of night to marry President 
Cleveland—again! Good-bye.” 

“Stay just where you are, sir. 
Jaggers has so kindly brought you. 
ding in your present attire.” 

* * * 

“Hal ha! bal Funny fellow, Maria. 
for fun. Well, sir. I've done it.” 

“ Now, if you have Miss Huyler, proceed by telephone.” 

“Ha! hal hal Do vou hear that, Maria? By Jimminy! Tl 
do it. Hand me that thin book. ATl right. Get the lady and 
go ahead.” 

“You get the lady. I’ve got her.” 

* * * —* * * * 

“Oh, dearest, Vm afraid !” 

“ Better and better, sweet. Now listen.” 

* * * * * * * 

“*___ for inasmuch as this man and woman have consented’ 
—that won’t do. Join right hands—nor that. The shortest 
way is the best at this temperature. John, you take Alva to be 
If so answer ‘ Yes.’” 


Put on the garment Mrs. 
Do not solemnize a wed- 


* * * * 
But it’s rather cold 


your wife ? 

“Yea.” 

“Alva, you take John for your husband? If so answer 
“Ses,” ” 

i Ves, sir 

“] pronounce you man and wife. 

* Draw on me for ten doliars, sir.” 

“ All right—Jaggers off !” 

* * * * * * * 

“Oh, Jack! this is—awful! May I call vou Jack ?” 

“ This is first-rate, Al., and call me Jack.” 

*Shan’t you call me any nice names after—this ?” 

“ Well, I should smile. 

“ Jack, he didn’t say that about obeying.”’ 

** Don’t you mean to obey ?” 

“Y-ves; if you are very kind and—and—loving.” 

“ That sounds serious. Aren’t you in fun any more ?” 

* Are you?” 

“No. Are you?” 

“T don’t know. I wish I could see you—and talk to you. 
Face to face, you know.” 

“Vl call to-day, ma’am. Will five suit you ?” 

“Oh, Jack! must I? To think of seeing you! Yes; five 
o'clock. But if you are disappointed in me you must not let me 
know it. TI should hate you if you did. You promise me that? 
Thanks, Jack. Don’t you think ten dollars a great deal for—for 
—such a little thing ?” 

* * * * * * * 

I got there a little before five o’clock. In answer to my 
knock a voice with a brogue invited me to come in. She had 
the receiver at her ear, and was wrestling in good-natured Irish 


Good-night.” 


Just you wait!” 


with some inexperienced subscriber. Her figure was dumpy, 
and she had very red hair. 
she did in an extremely intimate and knowing way—I saw that 
her teeth projected. 

“Ts Miss Huyler—Mrs. ” T faltered. 

“Och, git out wid ve; ye know she is, don’t ye, now ?” 

This I now know was meant for a witticism. 

She was about to rise when the obstreperous subscribe: 
again engaged her. This seemed providential. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said. hastily. with the door-knob i: 
my hand; “but I must go. I will be back—directly.” 

At six o’cloeck I was in Philadelphia again. 

My sub told me that the Trenton office had been ealling nm 
at intervals during the last hour, and presently 

“Mr. Smith?” came a very timorous voice. 

“Mr. Smith has not returned yet,” 

“ When .do you expect him back ?” 

“T hardly think he will be back to-day.” 

“ But you said he would be back in an hour, and it is an hou 
now.” ’ 

“I’m sorry; but he has not returned.” 

“Thanks. G-good-bye.” 

T could hear her sobbing. 

An hour later came a timid knock at my door, and ther 
entered a lady closely veiled. My beset fancy at once provide | 
her with projecting teeth and red hair. 

“ Are—are you Mr. Smith?” she haltingly asked. 

* N-no; I’m his sub,” I prevaricated. 

“ And he will not be here to-day ?” 

“No; I think not,” I answered. 

She seemed to hesitate whether to go or not. 

* Did you wish to see him personally ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she replied, * about—about-——” 

“ That joke of his?” I boldly hazarded 

“ Did he say it was a—a—joke?” 

“ Yes; I think he did.” 

She sighed. Then she asked very gently : 


And when she smiled at me—which 








I answered. 





“ May I leave a little note for him, please? 

1 silently placed some blanks before her. 

She put up two of the most beautiful haids I had ever seen 
There were the turn-down cuffs, the 


and threw her veil back. 
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short, curly hair—even the dainty white apron. She had not 
looked at me after she came within the circle of light from the 
lamps; but now, evidently feeling my terrified scrutiny, she 
raised her lovely eyes to mine. 

“T came away very suddenly, you know,” she said, apologet- 
ically, indicating the apron. 

I stared dumbly. Undoubtedly she was my wife. She went 
on with her note, smiling, biting her red lips, showing her brill- 
jant teeth, sighing as she wrote. I watched the charming play 
of her features with an odd fascination and fear. 

“Will you see that Mr. Smith gets this, please ?” she begged, 
handing me the note. 

“* B—-but,” I stammered, “ will you not call again—when Mr. 
Smith is in?” 

“ No,” she said, quietly.. ‘‘ Good-evening,’ 
I tore the note open. 


’ 


and went out. 


“ DEAR HUSBAND :—[it ran] I was so sorry we missed each 
other that I came down at once to see you—and met vour hand- 
some sub. Do you know that since I’ve seen him I believe I 
like such a short beard better than a mustache? And he is 
quite as tall as you are, I should think—and he has a slightly 
Roman nose! But— Please go to see Mr. Jaggers at once and 
explain that it was alla joke, Not finding you at the office, he 
called me up and said the most horrible things about it. And 
alter you told him it was all in fun! You did tell him, deat 
[but this word she had carefully erased], didn’t you? His wife 
worried him so that he could not sleep, and early in the morn- 
ing he went to consult a lawyer, who said that we were as truly 
married as could be, and that there was an end of it. He thinks 
the matter can be fixed by getting a divorce in Pennsylvania, as 
aceording to New Jersey law we are not married; but that in the 
meantime we had better keep quiet, as we are all liable to go 
to prison. That’s why I wear a veil. Isn’t it awful? If they 
could only be got to see that it was only a stupid joke! Pardon 
me, you got it up! It would be horrible to all have to go to 
jaii. And on account ofa silly joke. I am afraid, dearest [this 
she had again erased], that I shall have to sign myself 

* Your loving wife (for the present), AL.” 

“ P.S.—Even if we have to go to jail we ought not to let them 
send him. He is a very nice young fellow with a coat that 
buttons all the way up. PE wit. ew) AL.” 

“P.S.S.—If I had died that time you wouldn’t have had an 


opportunity to ask me—those questions. He said it would be an 
unhappy Christmas for him.” , AY 


The dear girl. She had unraveled the whole knot. 

I rushed down the stairs, intending to overtake her on the 
way to the station. She was in the lower hali, apparently in no 
hurry. I impulsively threw my arms about her. 

““ What do you mean, sir!” she demanded, with a great show 
of anger. “TI shall tell Mr. Smith when he returns.” 

“ Al. AL, it is no longer a joke to me.” 

“Who are you, sir?” she demanded, haughtily. 

“J am your husband,”’ I answered, seriously. 

“T have no—husband ”’ and her voice broke a little. 

“He was a fool to let so much sweetness go. Come! I have 
given you your Christmas gift—all my heart—give me mine.” 

She hesitated and then called out: 

“ Janitor, who és this man?” 

“Mr. Smith, miss; Mr. Smith what operates the phones up 
’ 





top.’ 

* And you are not your’sub at all?” 

I confessed that I was not. 

“ And are you quite sure that you will continue to—/ike me 
in that nice way vou spoke of?” she asked. 

“T love you, Al. That one glance when you raised your veil 
did the business.” 

“ And you didn't ]-love me over.the wire?” she asked, rais- 
ing her voice ever so little. 

“Of course I did,” I hastened to say. 

* Well—then ” 

“Order a carriage ?” 

“No; stop a street-car.” 

“Good! We shall get there all the sooner.” 

“ What is his number?” she asked on the way. 

“ 1686,” I answered. ‘“ But, good heavens! we've forgotten 
the license again !” 

“ No, we haven’t. T got Mr. Jaggers to help me to get one— 
thinking—thinking, you know, that you might be too busy,” she 
declared, with a little blush. 

I would have hugged her in the open street-car if the con- 
ductor had not at that moment winked at me. 

“* By the way, Al.” I said, with sudden recollection, “ what 
were you doing in the lower hall when I came down?” 

She grew very confused, and her head went down. 

“Come, Al., I’m so happy that I don’t care what the reason 





as 
“T—J was—waiting for my—Christmas gift!” she murmured. 
And then I did—commit an indiscretion in the open street- 
cir, to the amazement of the other solitary passenger, an old 
lidy, who hastily put up her glasses and asked the conductor to 
)p the ear. 
“It broke her all up,” whispered the conductor to me. “ But 
there won't likely be any one getting on for the next three 
biocks—and—and you needn’t mind me.” 


MR. LORILLARD’S HOUSE. BOAT. 
\ CRAFT has just been completed at the ship-yards of 


hb Pusey & Jones, Wilmington, Del., destined for use upon 
the Indian River as a floating * shooting-box ” for its owner, Mr. 
lierre Lorillard, and his favored friends. 

The vessel is of the “ house-boat ” type, a style of craft which 
has been long in favor upon placid Knglish streams, and has 
niuch to commend it with American sportsmen. The ordinary 
liouse-boat is unprovided with reliable means of propulsion, being 
vendent either upon the humble mule, a favoring breeze, or 
i chanee tug-boat for a change of scene. 

The Caiman, Mr. Lorillard’s new boat, has, however, been 
equipped with two triple-expansion engines of about 250 horse- 
power, acting upon double propellers, which will swing the craft 
around the shortest corners in the erratic Floridian water-ways. 
Her length is 96 feet, beam 24 feet 6 inches. The main deck 
contains the motive power, galley, and quarters for the crew and 
servants. The upper deck is housed, with a considerable open- 
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deck space fore and aft, as well as a companion-way along each 
side. Forward there is a roomy observation cabin, painted in 
white and gold and upholstered in olive; upon each side, aft of 
this apartment, are two state-rooms, with intermediate bath- 
rooms. The dining-cabin, richly furnished, occupies the after 
section. Lockers and cabinets for weapons and impedimenta 
generally are plentiful. Gunning-punts are swung from davits, 
and every contingency in the life of a sportsman upon a pro- 
longed expedition seems to be provided for. 

The Caiman will proceed southward outside as far as Norfolk, 
although her draught is less than three feet, and thence by the 
inland water-ways available nearly all the distance to Florida, 
where she will again venture upon the open sea to one of the 
Indian River inlets. 





IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


dé NCE upon a time,” as the siory-tellers say, and not so 

very long ago either, there were fabrics for ladies and 
fabrics for children; but that is all past now, and similar materials 
serve for the costumes cf both, the distinction being made more 
in the figure and coloring than in the textile itself. If one were 
to separate the special from the general, and point out what it is 
that makes children’s dresses so 
handsome nowadays, it would 
be found that a great work has 
been done in this department 
of fashion within the past few 
years. There is a graceful 
shapeliness in everything that 
children wear, und even lank, 
growing girls are happily pro- 
vided for. 

Now that the season of festivi- 
ties is upon us, the thoughts of 
anxious mothers naturally turm 
toward preparing pretty frocks 
for their litle daughters, suit- 
ble to wear at children’s enter- 
tainments. Three graceful de- 
signs are illustrated, which may 
afford some few suggestions to 
these same perplexed mothers. 
One is a charming dress for a 
young girl of fifteen or sixteen. 
It is made in cream crépe de 
chine, with soft, turn-down frills of pale pink chiffon. The 
chemisette is of pink silk. covered closely with crexm lace, the 
sleeves being also of silk and lace to correspond. The other 
dress, suitable, too, for a well-grown girl, is made of cream 
nun’s-veiling, with a wide sash 
of soft silk in a rich, deep shade 
of yellow. This sash is drawn 
down to a point in front, and 
then, passing under the arms in 
an upward direction, it is tied in 
a bow, with long, floating ends, 
right in the centre of the back. 
Round the hem of the skirt there 
is a pretty trimming formed of 
a band of golden-yellow ribbon, 
bordered on either side by a 
soft. curling ruche of white silk, 
very similar in appearance to 
white ostrich feathers. The 
pretty little frock pictured in 
the second illustration is also of 
cream nun’s-veiling arranged in 





fall gathers round the neck and 
again at the waist. Above the 
bodice of nun’s-veiling there is a chemisette of white silk em- 
broidered with gold. The sleeves are also of silk embroidered 
to correspond. 

A dainty little dress for a girl of ten or twelve years is made 
in pale blue soi de chine, with 
three rows of gathering round 
the waist, and just at the edge 
of the skirt a narrow band ot 
chestnut velvet ribbon. The 
sleeves are full, and gathered 
in at the wrist. with a corre- 
sponding edging of the velvet. 
There is a chemisette of cream 
lace, and a wired Medicis collar, 
which is avery pretty feature o1 
this dress. A quaint little frock 
is made in white poplin, with a 
full Watteau front and a waist- 
band of gold galon embroidered 
in silver. This band passes 
around the back and under the 
full front. A similar band is 
made into shoulder strap... .yhich 
apparently hold the diess yon 
a chemisette of silk mull, 
gathered at the throat under a 
band of the galon. The sleeves 
are wide and full, and are held in at the wrists with the galon. 
The hem of the skirt is piped with gold-colored silk, and on one 
side there hangs a very useful little pouch of gold-colored silk, 
intended to hold the child’s handkerchief. 

A necessary adjunct to these dainty evening frocks is a cozily 
warm evening cloak, A pretty example is made of pink Ama- 
von cloth, in a very fine quality, lined with soft, white lamb’s- 
wool. The pretty hood is lined to correspond, and ornamented 
with a butterfly bow of pink ribbon. The hood is arranged to be 
worn over the head if so desired. These cloaks are made in cir- 
cular form, full on the shoulders, sometimes with a pleat at the 
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back, and again shirred around the neck like the familiar Con. 
nemara. Another very tasteful little frock is made entirely of 
Jace, and is wonderfully light and pretty in effect. The dress 
itself consists of two deep flounces of lace and a lace bodice tied 
up over the chemisette upon the shoulders with ribbon bows. 
The sleeves are also of lace to correspond. To accompany this 
dress is a graceful littie evening cloak of cream cashmere lined 
throughout with pink silk, and very prettily edged and trimmed 
with swan’s-down. 

Little boys’ costumes also require a passing notice, and- an 
exceedingly pretty one for dress occasions is made in sapphire 
velvet, the Knickerbockers being ornamented with large steel 
buttons. The coat opens over a very full shirt of cream India 
silk, while at the neck and wrists there are accordion-pleated 
frills of silk. ELLA STakr. 


LIFE INSURANCE.—LETTERS ANSWERED. 
I SHALL devote this entire column to answers to inquiries. 


HENDERSON, Ky., NOVEMBER 28TH, 1891. Hermit; (1) Will you 
kindly heed_ the following queries from an inguirer on life-insurance 
questions who belongs to a household wherein FraNK LESLig’s ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER has been bought of our newsdealers in Louisville, 
and read every week continuously ever since its first number, and where a 
file of said newspapers exists, the war numbers bonnd twenty years ago. 
But the present series are more than ever esteemed, and consulted, too. 
than could have seemed practicable before said readers learned of ** Jas- 
per * and * The Hermit.” The first question is one of personal impor- 
tance to this writer, and is this: To whom can I sell, for cash, a $10,000 
policy which I hold on my life in the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, said policy being one “ on the simple life plan *? It 
was taken in year 1871, when my age was three and thirty, and I hold 
receipts for the annual premiums for all the intervening years. The 
policy is made in favor of my wife. We now want to sell it for cash. 
And I have asked the company to buy same, but they state that for some 
time past, since a certain act of the Legislature (of New York) their com- 
pany declines to buy policies for cash which are taken in favor of a wife, 
or where minor children are interested. But they offer to give a paid-up 
policy for $4,134 upon surrender of my policy upon the next date when 
the annual premium falls due. This answer strikes meas a hard case. 
A poor investment forme. Twenty years of payments. to find no favor 
when I need to realize a benefit from my investment. Of course I know 
I have received the good of having my life insured all these twenty 
years, but any sound company would have done the same for the same 
money ; and the Equitable claims to surpass all its rivals in its means 
and methods when a man is choosing a company with whom to place his 
faith er fortune! Ihave heard that there are corporations or capital- 
ists in New York who buy policies for cash. Is that a fact? Give me 
such addresses, if so, and oblige your constant readers. (2) I wish to ask 
your advice about another insurance which I wish to effect for $5,000 on 
my life. Some years ago I observed the portrait of Mr. Kdward B. 
Harper, president of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New 
York, and commendation in Frank LEsLize’s NEWSPAPER of that gen- 
tleman’s success in the business of said corporation. I have recently 
received data from same company about insurance, and I ask ‘* The Her- 
mit ’ to advise me about taking a ** riek ** with them ? They offer $5,000 
policy for fee, $20. Dues, $15. Total, $35. Expense upon taking out 
policy : and dues are annually $3. (3) Now the question in my mind is 
how mech mortuary premiums cost each year? I want ‘ The Hermit's” 
advice anxiously, and I am, Respeetfully, KgeNYUURIAN. 


Ans.—My correspondent in Kentucky states what to his mind may ap- 
ar to be a hardship he has suffered, but the fault is partly his own. If 
e had taken policies on some other plans in the Equitable he would by 
by this time be able to receive cash for them. Meanwhile he has had 
his insurance at a low rate, and it has been safely carried. I cannot 
ive him the name of a purchaser of his policy. Brokers do that sort of 
yusiness, and they usually advertise in the daily papers of this city. I 
think if ** Kentuckian * would advertise his policy for sale in some New 
York paper he would get a purchaser, though he would have to conduct 
his negotiations with care to see that he was not swindled. (2) The 
Mutual Reserve is one of the largest and best assessment companies that 
I know of. If its present conservative management continues, and its 
present rate of growth, it will speedily surpass some of the largest com- 
panies in the world. The cost of mortuary premiums each year will no 
doubt be stated by the officers of the company, and stated truthfully. I 
would prefer that that information be obtained from them. Rear in mind 
that what an insurance agent tells you is not always to be depended upon. 
What the officers of the company say binds them, while the agent’s word 
does not. If ‘* Kentuckian * cannot get the information he desires I will 
obtain it for him, but I prefer that such facts should come from head- 
quarters. 


Boston, NOVEMBER 26TH, 1891. Hermit :—I have been an interested 
reader of your column since last July. There are one or two things 
that I would like to inquire about, and I trust that I may frame my 
inquiry insuch a manner that it will give no offense. I am looking 
solely for information. In your reply to W. G. K. in the issue of No- 
vember 21st you say, in regard to the Order of Junoand its promise to 
pay $1,000 in seven years for $262.50, that “ It cannot be done.” Now, 
fom not a member of the Order of Juno—never heard of it before. 
But I would like to inquire if, as ’> say, ‘‘itcannot be done,” how is 
it that the Order of the Iron Hall has been doing it now for some five 
years? And they are still, as far as can be learned, ina prosperous 
condition. Itrust that you will pardon me for saying it, but itseems 
to me that your replies to inquiries in regard to Iron Hall, Order of 
Tonti, and People’s Five-year Benefit Order have been rather evasive. 
I would like very much to:know more about Fraternal Endowment In- 
surance, and why *‘ It cannot be done.”’ Possibly you may have written 
on this subject before I commenced to read this column. If so, kindly 
give me the dates of the papers containing it, and 1 will procure them. 

Yours very respectfully, A. W.R 


Ans.—I have written on these questionsso often and so fully, and 
quoted the opinions of experts so frequently, that if my correspond- 
ent had followed me he would understand the logic of the situation. 
The Superintendent of Insurance in Massachusetts has distinctly ex- 
pressed himself as against the sort of business done by some of these 
orders, and it has been predicted that, while they might succeed for 
a short time, so long as new members continue to come in, in the 
end they would meet the same fate that has befallen all, or nearly all, 
their predecessors. I need not add that if there is any one that is able 
to give within a year or two a very large amount of money for a ver 
little he can find all the customers he wants, if he will drop into Wall 
Street any day. The reason he does not go there is because he 
cannot give satisfactory security. Thoughtless people, especially 
among the working classes, will be misled, but the cool-headed 
bankers and brokers, who are satisfied with very small returns on their 
investments during these times, want security. They know what they 
are doing, and they seldom “ get left.” 


Great Benn, N. Y., DecemsBer 77TH, 1891. Hermit :—Inclosed please 
find circular letter and statement of “The Life Union,” in which I 
have $5,000. I am near fifty-four years of age, my assessments are $10, 
arnual dues $25. Please look them over and advise me whether I had 
better drop this and go into one of the strong old-line companiesor safe 
to stayin. Your early reply in the columnsof Frank Lesire's ILLvs- 
TRATED will greatly oblige. Yours truly, F. A. F. 


Ans.—The condition of the Life Union certainly is not encouraging. 
At the age of my correspondent he will find life insurance much more 
expensive than it isin the Life Union, but from the circular it is plain 
to be seen that unless the membership of the Life Union is to be largely 
increased its own life may be quite short. Of course much also depends 
upon the management of the company, If that be conservative, ener- 
getic and economical it may survive, but otherwise it will surely fail. 
I regret that my correspondent holds a policy in a company which has 
not had years of experience and growth, but I hardly feel like advising 
him, at his time of life, to go into another company; and yet if he wants 
security and is able to pay the higher rate that would be thing to do. 


KNoxviLie, Tenn., Decemper. 57x, 189%. As a subscriber to the 
FRANK Lesuiz's WEEKLY, and an admirer of **‘ Hermit’s deep thoughts 
and expression, I desire to ask your opinion of the two inclosures. 
Kindly reply at an early day as practicable, and oblige 

Yours truly, J.C. R. 


Ans.— One of the inclosures to which “J. C. R.” refers con- 
cerns the Southern Tier Masonic Relief Association, of Elmira, N. Y. 
This is an old company, having been organized in 1868, but it does a 
small business. Its total income during 1890 was only a little over 
$112,000 and its disbursements were a little more than that amount. 
It has a balance of invested assets of a little over $10,000, with total 
contingent mortuary liabilities of over $105,000. I consider this to be 
very far from a good showing. I would prefer some stronger com- 
pany. The second inquiry of “ J. C. B.’’ seems to concern the Central 
Guarantee Life Association, of Knoxville, Tenn. I absolutely am 
without information regarding this concern. It does no business in 
New York, and on neiples I should avoid a company that 
was not Sy = enough to enter this most renumerative and promising 
field of life insurance, 
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THE HUDSON RIVER TUNNEL. 


HE dea of a railway tunnel underneath the Hudson River, 
connecting New York with Jersey City, originated with 
D. C. Haskin more than twenty years ago. After careful 
surveys of the shores and soundings of the river bed he decided 
that the best route would be from the foot of Morton Street on 
the New York side to Fifteenth Street in Jersey City. 

Work was begun early in the ’seventies, by sinking a shaft on 
the Jersey side; but only a few feet had been excavated when 
an injunction was served by the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Company, and seven years of litigation followed 
before the work was resumed. » The shaft, which was thirty feet 
in diameter, was sunk by laying the brick of its lining above 
ground and digging out the mud as the wall settled. At a depth 
of sixty-five feet a bottom of concrete, three feet in thickness, 
was laid, aud the work of tunneling under the river began. 

The silt through which it was proposed to tunnel is a dark- 
colored mud, something of the nature of blue clay, but softer, 
and only to be controlled by air pressure. An air-lock, six feet 
in diameter and fifteen feet long, was built on the line of the tun- 
nel, from the foot of the shaft. Air-compressors above ground 
supplied the lock with any pressure desired, and as the door in 
the tunnel end of the lock opened to the heading the mud could 
be kept in position with a pressure of about two atmospheres. 

The first plan was to build one large tunnel for a double-track 
road. But after working afew weeks Mr. Haskin found it would 
be easier to build two smaller tunnels, sixteen by eighteen feet 
diameter. each to contain a single track. When three hundred 
feet of the north, and forty feet of the south tunnels were built 
the workmen began to dig away the partition that separated the 
tunnels from the shaft, a thin wall of mud having been left the 
length of the air-lock. This material had nearly been removed 
when, on July 20th, 1880, the workmen carelessly allowed the 
air to escape up the shaft. The mud and water immediately 
poured into the tunnel] and twenty men were drowned. Eight 
laborers escaped into the air-lock and were saved. A caisson 
had to be built and sunk over the break before the bodies could 
be removed. 

Six months after the accident work was resumed. The tun- 
nels were built by following up the excavation at the heading 
These rings 
were in sections, two feet six inches by four feet, with two and 
one-half inch flanges. The rings were bolted together and the 
sections of each ring broke joints with the ring back of it. Inside 
this iron tube or cylinder seven courses of hard brick were laid 
in Portland cement. 

The difficulty of boring a tunnel through so treacherous a 
material as river silt was apparent from the start, and a consen- 
sus of engineering opinion throughout the country has predicted 
failure. It has been gravely stated in the newspapers that when 
the air pressure is removed the tunnel will sink, and it has been 
urged as seriously that the tunnel will rise under the same con- 
The north tunnel is nearly across the river, the air 
pressure has been taken off many times, yet there has been no 
appreciable change in level. Nor should there be any; the tun- 
nel is, practically, a tubular iron bridge, with a single inverted 
span, of sufficient strength to sustain its own weight and that of 
ordinary railway traffic. 

The progress of the work has, unavoidably, been slow. Thére 
were several “ blow-outs” from carelessness in managing the 
air pressure at the heading, and it was often difficult to obtain 
men willing to work in the compressed air. The chief delay was 
from want of money. In September, 1882, the work came to a 
standstill. There were then completed one thousand five hundred 
and forty-seven feet of the north tunnel and five hundred and 
sixty feet of the south tunnel, on the Jersey side. During the 
year a caisson had also been sunk on the New York side, and 
one hundred and fifty feet of north tunnel and thirty feet of 
south were dug, when the funds gave out. Five years later the 
north tunnel on the Jersey side was pumped out and work was 
Then the work stopped again, and 
Mr. Haskin, having sunk a million in the tunnel, went to England 
to interest capital in his enterprise. 

Sir Benjamin Baker, C. E., after a personal inspection of the 
work, gave a favorable opinion, and estimated the cost of com- 
pleting the north tunnel at $1,000,000. A syndicate of capital- 
ists was formed, and in November, 1889, a contract was given to 
S. Pearsov & Son, of London, to complete the work. The Eng- 
lish engineers made some radical changes in the mode of work- 
ing. A steel shield the full diameter of the tunnel was built in 
Glasgow, Scotland, and placed in the tunnel heading. It was 
forced ahead by hydraulic jacks, tested up to 4,000 pounds press- 
ure to the inch; trap-doors, or mud holes, in the rear wall of 
the shield admitted the silt as the shield moved slowly alead. 
By connecting the jacks in groups at several points on the periph- 
ery of the shield its movements were under absolute control, 
and it could be steered as easily as a ship. 


with boiler-plate rings the fuli size of the tunnel. 


ditions. 


resumed for three months. 


Improved pumps and 
air-compressors were also put into the works, and the completion 
of the tunnel seemed a certainty. 

When the Englishmen began work in the north tunnel the 
heading was 2,040 feet from the Jersey shaft. This portion of 
the tunnel was lined witk brick. A change of grade was made 
from this point to conform more closely to the contour of the 
river bottom, as determined by later soundings. Another change 
was made in the construction of the tunnel. Cast-iron plates 
were made of a new puttern, having shorter sections, with in- 
creased thickness in the shell and flanges. The plates are 14 
inches thick, the flanges 24 inches. These rings form a tube so 
strong that there would be no necessity of a lining except to 
lessen the jar of passing trains and to exclude air from the 
joints. 

The estimate of the English engineers was too low. One 
million five hundred thonsand dollars of English capital have 
been spent in digging 2,000 feet of tunnel, and the works shut 
down again on the first of last July, with 1,600 feet separating 
the two headings. The estimate for the completion of the north 
tunnel is $650,000, but the work can probably be done for less 
than that amount. 

The most serious problem, apart from the question of funds, 
has met the tunnel engineers in a ledge of rock about 1,500 feet 
from the New York side. The original plan was to tunnel 
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through this rock, running the grade about eight feet lower than 
the top of the ledge 
north tunnel—an absolute necessity in securing funds for the 


To save time in the completion of the 


remainder of the work—the grade was changed so as to clear 
the rock. 


over this rock, 


Unfortunately the main channel of the river is directly 
and the line of the tunnel rises so near the bottom 
that the heading must inevitabiv “blow out” through the mud, 
To deepen the roof of silt at this point, per- 
mission was obtained from the Government to dump clay in the 


under air pressure. 
channel. The clay roof will, with the weight of water above it, 
withstand the pressure in the heading, and when the tunnel is 
completed the clay will be dredged out again. 

The successful completion of the St. Clair tunnel, which was 
built through similar material, has renewed confidence in the 
Hudson River enterprise, and it is probable that work will soon 
be resumed. 

A few men are employed at the works and heading. They 
sre mostly English, and they feel a pardonable pride in the prog- 
ress of the tunnel during the last year. The New York works 
are two blocks below Christopher Street Ferry. The Jersey 
City works are farther down the river. They are easily reached 
by walking through the freight yards and coal sheds that line 
that portion of the Jersey shore. A skiff, which an old boatman 
pulls back and forth across the slip by a rope, is a picturesque 
feature of the journey. A bull terrier in the door of the engine- 
house announces, with a sharp little bark, the approach of a visit- 
or, and jumps up to trot at his heels during his stay. She is 
known as * Nell,” actually enjoys the atmosphere of the air-locks, 
and snapped up the last rat in the tunnel long ago. 

Compressed air sustains animal life well so long as the press- 
ure does not vary. Mules that have lived in the tunnel two or 
three years are sleek and fat, and apparently in good health. But 
when they are taken out they go through the different air-locks 
all right until they reach the normal atmosphere, when they die 
An air-lock above ground, called * The Hospital,” 
has been in use for two vears. 


instantly. 
Men attacked by caisson disease 
are put in this room when they leave the tunnel. and the pressure 
is taken off gradually. C. HILts WARREN. 


A BLIND SCULPTOR’S WORK. 

HERE is a blind sculptor residing in Tarrytown who has 

just completed a wonderful statue of Washington Irving. It 
is one-third larger than life, and represents Mr. Irving as sitting 
in an easy attitude in an arm-chuair, with one leg crossed over 
the other. The 
right rests naturally upon the arm of the chair. There is no 
other instance on record of a blind man producing a successful 
statue, unless we except the French sculptor Dantan, who is said 
to have executed some portrait-busts which bore a strong resem- 
blance to their originals. 

John Marchant Mundy, the designer of the statue of Irving, 
was born near New Brunswick, N. J., May 13th, 1832, but early 
in life went with his parents to Geneva, New York. He early 
displayed an inherent taste and aptitude for art, and when 
but twenty-two, without advice or guidance, he came to New 
York with a fixed determination of devoting himself to a pur- 
suit which had early awakened his ambition. He found em- 
ployment in an ordinary marble yard, where the work princi- 
pally done was the carving of ornamental architectural parts. 
His aptnuess with the tools was manifested from the’start, and 
before the second week had elapsed he was given the most deli- 


In the left hand is held a pair of eye-glasses. 


cate carving in the shop to execute. 

At this time Mr. Mundy was not blind, although symptoms of 
the disease which afterward destroyed his sight were beginning 
In the spring of 1854 he for the first 
time found himself in a sculptor's studio—that of Henry K. 
Brown, in Brooklyn. Mr. Brown was at that time engaged with 
the model of his colossal equestrian ‘statue of Washington, now 
Mr. Mundy assisted him with this work. He 
retained his position with Brown for the following seven years, 


to manifest themselves. 


in Union Square. 


learning the various modes of working in clay, plaster, marble, 
and bronze. During all this time his eyesight was gradually 
failing him. He was told that he must eventually become blind, 
and was urged to seek some other vocation, but with the en- 
thusiasm of a true artist he held to the profession which he had 
early adopted. 

His first commission for a work in marble was received in 
1858, when an order was given him by the Geneva chapter of 
the Alpha Delta Phi Society to make a portrait-bust of their 
venerable president, Dr. Benjamin Hale. He afterward settled 
in Rochester, where he produced some of his finest works as 
a sculptor. Fortwenty years he pursued his art in that city, and 
chiseled a great number of portrait-busts. He also executed, 
during this period, his statuettes entitled ‘ The Reaper,” “ The 
Pilgrim,” and “ Columbia.” 

His disease had now reached that stage where he was unable 
to engage in any kind of work. His scope of vision had grad- 
ually narrowed during the preceding years until 1883, when his 
left eye became totally blind, and a cataract had unexpectedly 
developed to dim the little remaining sight of his right eye. He 
was obliged to seek an asylum, free from the cares and responsi- 
bilities of art work, and retired, in-the fall of 1885, to the home 
of a sister, at Tarrytown, on the Hudson. 

Mr. Mundy, however, was not a man to remain contented in 
idleness. His aspirations were as high as ever, his physical 
energies as strong. Hearing that the Grand Army veterans of 
Tarrytown had for some years been making futile efforts to com- 
plete the soldiers’ monument in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery by the 
placing of a bronze statue on its shaft, he resolved to undertake 
the task. The difficulties seemed insuperable. His sight being 
practically gone, he was obliged to resort largely to the sense of 
touch while prosecuting the work. After two years of intense 
application the work was completed and unhesitatingly accepted. 
It was unveiled on Decoration Day, 1890. 

He now commenced a task which was to be the last of his 
life. What dim twilight of vision had remained to him was day 
by day passing away, It was a question of months, only, when 
the outer world would become to him an absolute blackness. 
Having been all his life a great admirer of Washington Irving, he 
was resolved that if it were possible to produce a heroic statue 
of the great author while working in the dark it should be done, 
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His work on the soldiers’ statue had greatly developed his 
sense of touch., Depending upon this, he straightway went to 
work to familiarize himself with everything appertaining to the 
personai appearance of his subject. While his sight was still 
fuirly good he had seen all the pictures extant of the great author 
—those of Jarvis, Newton, Sir David Wilkie. and Darley. Now 
he had only the one bust of Irving in existence to go by. It 
had been made in 1835 by Ball Hughes, the English seulptor. 
These proved, however, sufficient. With his exquisite sense of 
touch, aided by his memory of the portraits above mentioned, 
he was enabled to produce a work which has been passed upon 
by competent critics and decided to be the best portrait-statue of 
Irving in existence. 

The writer paid a visit to Mr. Mundy in his studio and ques- 
tioned him regarding his methods of work in modeling the statue. 
The blind sculptor groped his way from the louse in which he 
resides tothe little building in the rear which serves as his studio. 
It was an unpretentious place, and, had it not been for the 
beautiful statue, which completely filled the room, might have 
passed for any ordinary mechanic's workshop. 

“T have worked on this model night and day for the past 
eighteen months,” said the blind sculptor, laying his hand 
caressingly upon the plaster model. “I say night because 
night is the same as day to me. When I come here in 
the evening, the only light I have is that from within. I have 
lived so long with my work that I know its every feature, and any 
imperfections in it come out more strongly before my mind’s eye 
in the darkness than they would during the day. when there is 
a dim glimmering before my eyes that distracts my attention. 
You ask me how I work. 
The bust was first modeled. then the chair upon which the 
figure sits. The height 
floor had next to be determined. 
accomplished by the exact knowledge of the proportions of the 


By measurements and with rude tools. 


at which the head be elevated from the 
This, yon must understand, is 


human form when placed in a sitting posture, and is the basis of 
all other calenlations. i 
“T will now give you an example of how I modeled a single 
piece of the statue. It will serve as an example. Place vourself 
in a sitting posture, throwing one leg over the other so as to 
bring the folds in your trousers into an easy, natural, and craceful 
You will observe that I pass my hands over the folds 
so made. I now have my idea. With it I go direct to the statue 


position. 


and pass my hands over the folds I have made in the clay. If 
there is anything wrong in my model I am enabled by this 
means to detect it at once. No matter how slight the difference 
may be. it will not escape me, nor will the slightest roughness in 
the surface of the plaster. Of course this work can be done by 
me as easily in the darkness as in the light. 
ing to know how I made the pleated shirt front, which Mr. 
Irving so much affected. I procured one similar to the one f 
wished to produce and spread it upon a pillow. Then I passed 
my hands carefully over the pleats. I then had strips of lead 
made, which were very pliable and were to represent pleats in 


It may be interest- 


the shirt front of my model. Laying these upon the rough clay, 


I spread a thick laver of new clay over them, which was after- 
ward scraped off by tools and modeled into shape.” 

Upon the writer’s expressing the greatest admiration for Mr. 
Mundy’s heroic work, the latter said, with a sigh, “I am glad 
you like it. Itisa 
satisfactory work, I think, as it represents Irving as he was at 
the best period of his life, about fifty. It has been a labor of love 
with me,” continued the blind sculptor. as his head drooped and 
tears bedimmed his eves. * Knowing as I did that it must end my 
career as an artist, [ have given it my undivided 
It has been ever present with me during my 
Now that 


It will be the last statue I shall ever model. 


attention by 
night and day. 
waking hours and has haunted my dreams at night. 
it is finished, my life’s work is finished also.” 

The question of a site for the statue has not vet been decided. 
The claims of New York to Irving. as -a representative citizen, 
are urged by many, who would like to see him honored in that 
city. 
notable work of art for their town, to be placed either at “ Sunny- 
side.”’ the.homestead of Irving, or some public situation in the 
village. I, SUMNER BURNSTINE. 


The people of Tarrytown are also desirous of securing this 


THE WATER SYSTEM OF DENVER. 
(Continued from page 387.) 

As a site for the new reservoirs Chief Engineer Charles P. 
Allen, assisted by Consulting Engineer J. D. Schuyler, of San 
Diego, California—the latter perhaps the greatest authority on 
hydraulics in the United States—selected two vast natural basins 
in the Hog Back Mountains, foot-hills of the Rockies. The site 
is one of rugged beauty. Two miles west of Wheatland 
seventeen south of Denver, the basins are embraced by the Little 
Deer and Brushy creeks. 

Gaining an eminence on the foot-hills of the western mountain 
range, a rarely picturesque scene is spread before us. 
the north are ranges of rugged mountains, whose craggy peaks 
are clambering ove above another until the red of the sandstone 
and the blue of the sky blend together in the distance, A simi- 
lar view meets the eyes toward the south, varied only by the in- 
tervening of Platte River and Peverill Park. Directly in front 
spreads “a landscape as sweet and beautiful as a dream of peace.” 
A rolling surface, waving fields, of alfalfa, villages dotted here 
and there, and clouds of smoke pierced by the spires of Denver, 
crown the scene at thie horizon's edge, seventeen miles away. 

At our feet yawn the great basins and the greater cafions, the 
latter vast indentations in the mountain ridge wherein the dams 
are to be constructed. The Johnstown water dam is famous, 
but is only eighty fect high. San Francisco's water dams are 
respectively ninety-two and ninety-three feet in height, while the 
great Sweetwater dam at San Diego, California, so eagerly viewed 
by tourists, is ninety-eight feet high. Each of Denver’s new 
dams will be 275 feet in altitude. In all dimensions the inner 
and outer dams of this immense water-storage system will be 
similar. 

The great inner dam will be 1,020 feet, or about one-fifth of a 
mile through at the base. Its base will cover an area of eight- 
een acres. At the top the enibankment will narrow to thirty 
feet, or the width of an ordinary street from curb to curb, but 
the other top dimensions, from mountain tip to mountain tip, 
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will be 680 feet. When completed this gigantic structure will 
contain 2,050,000 cubic yards of select and solidified material, 
and will weigh 3,000,000 tons. 

The process of constructing two such colossal dams and equip- 
ping the reservoirs, is no less wonderful than the dams and reser- 
voirs themselves, The engineers have established a supply camp 
of thirty buildings outside the walls of the outer reservoir. From 
the South Park Railroad, two miles down the valley, a railroad 
has been extended to Camp Allenyille. The line of railroad has 
been further extended into the inner reservoir, inside of which 
alone there is three miles of trackage. 

One to two locomotives, two steam shovels, and one hundred 
freight cars, with several hundred laborers, are to be used in re- 
moving all natural earth and débris within the basins and the 
cafions. This will be removed to a depth varying from one 
to fifteen feet until a foundation of solid sandstone formation is 
This natural underlying foundation has been shown 
to be absolutely impervious. 

In the great cafions, where the dams will be, a succession of 
grooves or flanges thirty feet wide is to be cut in the solid rock from 
bottom to top of the mountain. These will be filled with layers 
of native clay and gravel, rammed and rolled by steam rollers for 
the purpose of making a foundation to the dam and intercepting 
any little thread of water that might find its way through the base 
of the embankment. Following this process, the entire dam will 
be built up in layers of six incheseach. Each layer will be rolled 
and sprinkled separately, however, then plowed and harrowed 
preparatory to receiving the next layer, so that when the entire 
work is completed the embankment will be a kneaded, solidified 
mass, and not a mere succession of layers. 

For fear that water might break through the dams sometime, 
the engineers propose to make “ assurance doubly sure” by pav- 
ing the entire inner and outer surface slopes of the dams. This 
will be done by laying stone in mortar, and then covering it 
with two inches of asphalt. The western face of the inner dam 
will contain enough asphalt to pave Sixteenth Street in Denver, 
three miles, or twice the length of that street from Bowlder, in 
North Denver, to Broadway Street. 

To prevent any possible overtaxing, overtopping, or breaking 
of the dams, in addition to their safe construction the builders will 
provide for complete control over the entire body of water the 
reservoirs will contain, or that will flow into them. The water- 
shed adjacent to the reservoirs only covers an area of six square 
miles. The great source of supply is Platte Cafion, five miles 
farther up the mountains, by means of a forty-two-inch conduit. 
Such will be the means for controlling the influx of water that, 
should there be a cloud-burst in the immediate vicinity, with a 
rain-fall of twelve inches per hour, all of the collecting waters 
above the capacity of the reservoirs would be diverted through 
spill-ways and flood-gates, and it would be impossible to injure 
the dams. The highest point to which water will ever attain is 
fifteen feet below the top of the dam, and at that high-water line 
the dam is ninety feet in thickness. 

On the other hand, there will never be a scarcity in the water 
supply. From the immediate and Platte Cafion water-sheds, an 
area of over two thousand square miles, in the winter season at 
least, by rain-fall and the melting of snow a sufficient amount of 
refined water will accumulate, and the reservoirs hold a suffi- 
cient amount to supply Denver, if there were not a rain for six 
The water standing for that length of time in the 
The out- 


reached, 


months. 
reservoir will not become stagnant as one might aver. 
let gates make it possible to draw the water from any depth, and 
authorities on hydraulics say that alternating in depth and con- 
stant use from so large a body of water make stagnation impos- 
sible. 

Altogether, Denver's new system wil! be wonderful. When 
complete, the outer reservoir will cover a surface area of 157 
acres; the inner one 323 acres. They combine 480 acres. The 
inner reservoir will have a capacity of six billions of gallons ; the 
outer three and a half billions. Their combined capacity will be 
nine and a half billions of gallons, or a sufficient amount for a per 
capita supply of 350 gallons for the inhabitants of Denver, per- 
haps the largest water supply in this country. The reservoirs 
are at an elevation of 835 feet above the city base, and the press- 
ure of the water running through « 42-inch pipe seventeen 
miles makes it possible to run a stream four hundred feet high 
in the city. The pipe system will extend over 150 miles. Four 
large storage reservoirs are being constructed in the city to 
equalize the pressure and supply. The expense of operating this 
vast system of works, when once completed, will not exceed 
$5,000 per annum. Surely this is to be the the greatest gravity 
water system in the world. Ropsert L. HARPER. 


THE FORTHCOMING TWO. MINUTE 
TROTTER. 


ENERAL B. F. TRACY, Secretary of the Navy, in a recent 

interview in one of the New York daily papers, is made to 

say that he thought the day of the two-minute trotter was dawn- 

ing. Mr. Robert Boaner, who has owned for years the fastest 

horses in this country, did not believe that Secretary Tracy had 

been correctly reported, and wrote to him the letter given below: 
“New York, November 27th, 1891. 

** GENERAL B.F. Tracy. My DEAR Sir :—I know that you are a very 
busy man, and therefore will not trouble you with a Jong letter. 

** As you believe in the forthcoming two-minute trotter—in fact, so far 
as I know, you were the first man to express such a belief—I would be 
very much obliged if you would answer this question : Is there, in your 
opinion, any probability of a horse getting a record of 2.05 within two 
years on any of the grand circuit tracks from Cleveland to Hartford ? 

**T will tell you candidly why I ask this question. Ihave offered to 
give $5,000 to the owner of any horse that wonld perform such a feat 
within the time mentioned. One gentleman has stated that I will un- 
doubtedly have to pay it. Ireply : Ido not believe General Tracy him- 
self thinks so. If not too much trouble please let me know if my reply 
was correct. Very truly yours, Roserr Bonner.” 


Here is Secretary Tracy's reply: 


“ WasHineTon, D. C., December 8th, 1891. 

*“* My pear Mr. Bonner :—You must excuse my delay in answering 
yours of the 27th ult. I have been so absorbed in the preparation of my 
report that private correspondence has been neglected. Two articles 
have recently appeared which purported to be interviews with me on the 
subject of the trotting horse, and neither of them was strictly accurate. I 
have long believed that a horse would yet appear that would trot a mile 
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in two minutes, but I have never set any time within which I thought 
that performance would be made. It is not likely that either you or I 
will live to see it. although I hope we may. The interviewer said you 
thought an ultimate speed at the trotting gait was 2.06 or 2.05—I have 
forgotten which—and I replied that I believed that would be beaten in 
five years. I have never said it would be beaten in two years, and not- 
withstanding Arian’s great performance, I doubt whether he can reach 
that figure. While I am obliged to admit that he may, I do not believe 
that he will trot in 2.05 in the next two years. Both he and Sunol ought 
to trot in 2.06. In haste, but sincerely yours, B. F. Tracy.” 








THE THEATRES. 
W E present this week a portrait of Miss Attalie Claire, of the 
Lillian Russell Opera Comique Company. Miss Claire 
is one of our youngest prima-donne, having been on the stage but 
a very few years. She possesses a voice of remarkable range, 
having made her début as Siebel in “ Faust,” and shortly after 
singing the part of “ Marguerite” in the same opera. Her first 
experience was gained with that admirable organization of past 


years, the Boston Ideal Company. From there she went to the 





MISS CLAIRE. 


Grand Opera House in this city, where she sang the Jeading 
role in J. W. Morrissey’s productions of standard operas, after 
which she went en tour withiPatti. She has spent the past eighteen 
months in London, where, she sang the title réle in “Captain 
Therese,” and then appeared with great success in Solomon's 
“Nautch Girl,” leaving that engagement in order to fill her present 
one. Miss Claire possesses all the attributes of a great artist, 
and her past successes certainly indicate a brilliant future. 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons made her reappearance on the stage at a 
special matinee at Palmer’s Theatre on the 17th inst. in an 
adaptation by Mr. H. St. Maur of Augier’s “ L’Aventuriere.” 
Whether it is that the public tastes are changed, or whether the 
difference lies with Mrs. Siddons, I do not know; but somehow 
or other she didn’t seem to please as she used to, and if she is 
capable of nothing better I sincerely hope she has purchased a 
round-trip ticket and will retire again. 

The first production of “The Lion Tamer” was given by Mr. 
Francis Wilson and his company at the Broadway Theatre during 
The cast includes several new people, among 
A criticism of 


the present week. 
whom Mr. William Prnette is most prominent. 
this opera will appear in this column next week. 





SCENE IN “A TRIP TO CHINATOWN.” 


Something a little different from the usual run was produced 
at the Academy of Music on Tuesday of this week. I refer to 
C. B. Jefferson’s new play, “ The Country Circus.” Tt ds full of 
novelties, and for that reason will surely please for a time. 

“A Trip to Chinatown” is doing a remarkable business at 
Hoyt’s Madison Square Theatre. It is brimful of fun and a 
great many people pronounce it Hoyt’s best. WINDSOR. 


WALL STREET.—THE BULLS AT WORK. 


RADUALLY it has dawned upon the minds of investors and 
G speculators that 1892, unless all experienees in the past 
There is no mistake 

It is enormous, I 


utterly fail, is bound to be a bull year. 

about the business the railroads are doing. 
was told by a prominent railroad man yesterday that there was 
enough grain in the West to keep the railroads busy for months 
to come, that the car-shops and locomotive works were crowded 
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with orders, and that even with poor crops next year the rail- 
roads could not fail to make a great deal of money in 1892. I 
notice that the Bank of England authorities are urging the neces- 
sity of caution in the matter of reducing the rates of interest 
abroad, and warning foreign brokers that they must be ready to 
meet the certain drain to the United States of gold to pay for 
grain shipments not yet made. I look for the importation of vast 
amounts of the precious metal in 1892, with all that that implies 
in addition to our circulating medium, and a feeling of buoyancy 
and confidence in all financial and speculative circles. The rush 
of business with the railroads is not a new thing. It has been 
One hundred and thirty roads for the nine 
months ending the first of October showed the enormous increase 
of $18,000,000 in gross earnings. The Atchison, St. Paul, N. Y. 
Central, Wabash, Reading, Lake Erie and Western, and Nickel 
Plate were all participants in this increase. Eighteen railroads, 
including those I have mentioned, show a tremendous tonnage, and 
every Western road of prominence finds itself cramped for equip- 
ments to meet the demands upon it. It is marvelous, under the 
circumstances, that the bull movement has been delayed so Jong. 
The increased dividends of the Vanderbilt and other properties, 
the quiet and growing demand for bonds and investment stocks, 
the steady tore of confidence on the part of veteran investors, 
support the general belief that we are on the eve of much better 
I think that three months from now all these prices will 
look low. Those who took my “tips” on Canada Southern (in 
fact, all the Vanderbilt securities), on Chicago Gas, and others to 
which I have alluded, have made money in every instance. I 
again renew my suggestion that those who have money with 
which to buy should put it into low-priced bonds and stocks- 
Pay for them and put them away. Do not margin them, for 
events are uncertain, and catastrophies may happen to shake 
Wall Street at any time. 


going on for months. 


times. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 10TH, 1891. Jasper :—In common with many 
others throughout the land, 1 have been greatly interested in your 
Wall Street articles, and would ask for information: (1) Will you 
= tell me what you think of the best dividend-paying railroad 
sonds or stocks asan investment ; and not for speculation ? And will 
you be good enough to name half a dozen such bonds or stocks, rating 
them. (2) Are taxes on railroad bonds and stocks assessed to the 
company or to the individual holder ? I have a limited capital, and 
am in doubt as to how it should be invested. Having long been a 
clergyman, I have not had much business experience, and shall feel 
grateful to you fora reply through Lesiig’s WEEKLY. 

Yours truly, Novice. 

Ars.—(1) Among the low priced fair investment bonds are Rio Grande 
Western fours, about 78; Tennessee Coal and Iron sixes, about 90 ; 
Hocking Valley fives, around 87 ; Hocking Valley sixes, around 93; C. 
C.C. & St Louis (St. Louis Division) fours, around 85. Still better bonds 
and necessarily higher, are Erie seconds, sixes at 106; Lake Erie & 
Western firsts, fives about 107. Good dividend-paying stocks, I mean 
good for the price, are American Cable, guaranteed by the Western 
Union, paying 14 per cent, a quarter, and selling around 80; Western 
Union a little above 80, and Manhattan Elevated a little above par, 
The Rio Grande Western preferred, selling around 72, is a five per 
cent, stock, and if one wants something cheaper and more risky, let 
him take Missouri Pacific or Chicago Gas, around 60. Better stiil, for 
real investment purposes, take St. Paul preferred, Northwestern com- 
mon or preferred, Lake Shore, New York Central, or any of the Van- 
derbilts, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy has been madea five-per-cent 
stock and ought to sell higher. (2) Taxes, where they are assessed on 
personal property, are usually assessed against railroad bonds and 
stocks. Of course everything depends upon the statute of the State. 


Separ, N. M.. DeceMBER Ist, 1891. Jasper ;—Why has the price of 
United States Express Company stock fallen so rapidly of late, and 
what is the prospect for this stock to continue being a dividend-payer ? 
Has any dividend been declared for 1891? Please reply in ** Wall 
Street’ column of Frank Les.ie’s ILLUSTRATED Newspaper, obliging 
a subscriber. Respectfully, J.P. L. 

Ans.—The last dividend on United States Express stock was paid in 
May. It was the semi-annual dividend of two per cent. It is the 
impression on Wall Street that the express companies will try to con- 
solidate into a formidable combination or trust, and that United States 
Express stock is being deliberately depressed by “insiders ** who are 
picking up the stock at low prices, expecting to reap a harvest in due 
time. It may be that the next dividend on the stock will be passed in 
order to further depress the price of the stock, but if I had any of it I 
would not sacrifice it at present prices. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., DECEMBER 2D, 1891. Jasper:—Will you please 
give me some information in regard to probable movement of Texas 
and Pacific Railroad stock ? Also what do you think of National Lead 
Trusts. When was the last dividend paid, and when do you eon 

J. M. B. 


another? An answer tothe above will greatly oblige 

Ans.—Texas and Pacific Railroad stock was thought a good deal of 
before the stringent anti - railroad legislation recently enacted in 
Texas, which threatens,as Mr. Huntington of the Southern Pacific 
says, to drive out and ruin its railroads. The Texas and Pacific is a 
Gould stock, and for weary months past its friends have been predict- 
ing an upward movement init. I fail to note that it has materialized, 
though at one time it seemed as if the boom had commenced. The 
National Lead Trust paid its last dividend at fifty cents a share on the 
15th of January, and it has been reorganized into common and pre- 
ferred, the latter paying seven per cent., or at least promising to pay 
that amount. The trouble with all the Trust stocks is that they are 
badly cliqued. 


HARTFORD, Conn., DECEMBER 8TH. 1891. J r ;—Will you kindly 
advise, in next iseue of FRANK Lesiie’s, if you think Richmond Termi- 
nal at 9, Texas Pacific second incomes at 3v, or Rio Grande Western at 
42, Alton and Terre Hante 30, a good purchase ? Can common stock of 
Richmond Terminal be assessed, and what would outcome be if Texas 
Pacific was taken by holders of secorid incomes next March ? Your letter 
is watched for with great Geal of interest, and have learned to profit by 
your advice. Do you write for any daily paper ; if so, what ? 

Yours, INVESTOR. 


Ans.—I would not buy Richmond Terminal at any price at present. 
The mysterious proceedings pending its reorgsnization, together with 
some very queer rumors, make me exceedingly suspicious of this prop- 
erty. Texas Pacific second incomes are still advised as a good purchase 
by the friends of the Gould interest, but the recent sudden decline of 
Gould properties makes every one afraid of them., Perhaps this is the 
reason of the general fear that pervades Wall Street and the refusal of 
many brokers to touch Gould stocks. Rio Grande at 42 and Alton and 
Terre Haute at $0 I think will both prove profitable to purchasers at 
present prices. I am told that the common stock of Richmond Terminal 
cannot be assessed. Perhaps this is the stumbling-block in the way of 
reorganization. If it cannot be assessed it can be wiped out. It is im- 
possible to predict what would be the outcome if Texas Pacific were 
taken by the holders of the second incomes next March. That would be 
a question for Mr. Gould to decide. In answer to the fina! inquiry of 
** Investor * I will say that I do not write financial articles for any other 

per but this. That was one of the stipulations of my contract with 

RANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY, that it shall command my exclusive service in 
this matter. 


Exaira, DecemBer 97TH, 1891. Jasper ;—Will you pleaseinform me, 
as soon as you conveniently can, what you think of holding May wheat 
bought at 100 and 1024. Do you look for higher bere than the above 
or would you advise letting go,and buying ata lower figure? I have 
it margined to%44%. Awaiting your reply,f{am Yourstruly, F. M. 

Ans.—My advice is always to take a good profit when you can get 
it and go in again on the decline and take another profit. There are 
indications from abroad that there is a constant and growing demand 


for our wheat, but this demand will not continue if the price too 
high. Manipulation and corners may temporarily advance the price, 
but the only thing that can give it a permanent rise will be a steady 


European demand for the product. I should watch the statements of 
exports and notice whether the home supply accumulates or whether 
it continues to go out as fast as it can be delivered. These indications 
will be the first warnings of either a rise or decline of price ; but take 
a profit wheu you can get it, always. JasPEr. 
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THE WATER SYSTEM OF DENVER. 


‘PENVER Colorado, is to have the greatest gravity water system in the world. A company 
has been organized with a capital stock of $3,000,000, all of which will be expended 
within the next three years in constructing two gigantic water dams, and thereby converting two 
mammoth natural basins in the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains into supply reservoirs, with a 
combined capacity of nine and a half billions of gallons. 

The projectors of this great enterprise are citizens of Denver entirely, and the capital to be 
used is also wholly local. Dissensions in the Denver Water Company, which had hitherto heen 
the only water supply company in Denver, caused some of the members of that company to 


withdraw. A new company was organized with Mr. D. H. Moffatt, President; Mr. Richard 
Holmes, Secretary; and Messrs. E. F. and Charles Hallack, Governor J. A. Cooper, H. B. 
Chamberlin, Donald Fletcher, and Wilson Waddingham as prominent stockholders and project- 
The avowed purpose of the new organization was to provide a supply of mountain water 
for Denver through an economical system, and such system to be of such magnitude as to mect 
the demands of the city after it had grown to many times its present size. The result promises to 
be that Denver will have « water supply system many years in advance of its population. 


ors. 


(Continued on page 384.) 
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APPEAR AFTER THE DAM IS OOMPLETED. 


MOUNTAIN BASINS A DISTANCE OF 
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ROUND-UP.—GIVING THE 
COOK A. LIFT. 


IIE mess-wagon is a very important part ot 


ON A 


as it contains the pro- 
the 
The 


the cowboy’s outfit, 


visions and bedding for all the men from 
different ranges included in the round-up. 
cook has charge of it, and the “ boys” 


rally very much interested in it. They willingly 
help him overa bad piece of road by fastening 
lariat to the wagon and giving a pull from 


fastened to the 


the 


the other end pommel of the 


saddle 


INTERESTING BITS 
\r Harvard 219 courses are offered in the 
liberal arts and sciences. It would take a stu- 
dent forty-four years to complete all these 
courses. 


are natu. | 


THREE experts areynow in this country study- | 


ing our railway system ou behalf of the French 
Government. 

Tue fall of snow this year in the Andes is 
greater than has ever been recorded. 
head of cattle in 


A MILLION feeding 


Kansas. 
Wuite deer, which were once 
now plentiful in Eastern Maine. 


are 


very rare, are 


A Frencu officer in Buisson has invented a 
hippometer which will register the paces and 
ground covered by a horse. 


GREATEST 
TRAIN. 


Max O'Rei, the eminent writer and lecturer, in 
his recent book entitled “The Frenchman in Amer- 
ica,’ speaks of the Pennsylvania Limited in these 
flattering terms: “If you have not journeyed in a 
vestibule train of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, you do not know what it is to travel in luxuri- 
ous comfort. Dining-saloon, drawing-room, smok- 
ing-room. reading-room, with writing-tables, sup- 
plied with the papers and a library of books, all fur- 
nished with exquisite taste and luxury. The cookery 
is good and me served.” This is high praise, and 
indicates that other people than Americans consider 
the “Limited” the ** World's Greatest Passenger 
Train. ° 


THE WORLD'S PASSENGER 





Forty years of constant use—and still more valued 
than ever—Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 

Salvation Oil, the great pain-extinguisher, should 
be kept handy by all who handle tools, 


Tue Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the pub- 
lic for their power, purity, richness, and quality of 
tone, and are considered the most durable and reli 
able pianos ever made. 


A GOOD REPUTATION. 


** Brown's BroncarAr Trocues " have been before 
the public many years, and are everywhere ac 
knowledged to be the best remedy for all throat 
troubles. They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore 
Throat, and Mcnonial Affections. Price % cents. 
For sale everywhere, and only in boxes. 








Most complexion powders have a vulgar glare, 
but Pozzoni’s is a true beautifier, whose effects are 
lasting. 

No Christmas and New Year's table should be with- 
out a bottle of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Great 
>; cures 


House shold Panacea, ‘The 
for internal and exte a use 
all pain. 


Brown's 
Pain Reliever, 


cranips, colic, colds ; 25c 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castcria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Before the cause of con- 
sumption was known (that 
was only a few years ago) 
we did not know how Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil did 
so much good in consumption 
and in the conditions that 
lead to consumption. 

The explanation is inter- 
esting. We send it free in 
a book on CAREFUL LIVING. 





Scorr & Bowne, Che mists, 
Nv York. 
our druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-lt 
—all druggists everywhere do, ria aie 


132 South sth Avenue, 


a9 
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ITCHING SKIN HUMORS 


Torturing, Disfiguring Eczemas and every species of Itching, 

3urning, Scaly, Crusted, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases 
are relieved, in the majority of cases, by a single application, 
and speedily and economically cured by the CuTICURA 
REMEDIES, when the best physicians fail. 


CUTICURA, The Great Skin Cure, 


Instantly allays the most intense itching, burning, and in- 
flammation, permits rest and sleep, heals raw and irritated 
surfaces, cleanses the scalp of crusts and scales, and restores 
the hair. CuricurA Soap, the only medicated toilet soap, 
is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of 
humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and 
thus removes the cause. Hence, the CUTICURA REMEDIES 
cure every humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from a simple baby blemish to scrofula. 

Cuticura Remeptgs are sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 5oc.; Cuticura Soap, 25c. 
CuticurA REeSOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter DruG anp CHEMICAI Corporation, Bostor. 
** How to Cure Skin, Scalp, and Blood Humors” mailed free. A book of priceless value. 

Pim I Skin Red, rough hands, painful finger ends, shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
I y = falling hair, and baby blemishes prevented and cured by Cuticura Soap, 
greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps 
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THE CHLEBRATHD 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Are at present the , a ne and Preferred by 
Leadin 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 159 East 14th St., N. Y. 
SOHMER & CoO., 


Chicago, I]., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 
St. Juis, ‘Mo., 1522 Olive St. ; Kansas C ity, Mo., 1123 Main St. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World ! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence, 








Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 











‘““HARTIMAN’S MILLION’? 3 


may not be a familiar expression to you, but you have seen 
the mat and know it is ‘* best” 
over half a million of them. 90 per cent. of all the wire mats 
in America bear trade-mark, ‘ se 
HARTMAN MFG. OOMPANY, Works, 
Branches: 
Chicago ; 
Our Mats 
logue and Testimonials mailed free. 


51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., 


-that’s why we have sold 


artman, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tork ; 508 State St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
have brass tag ot oey: stamped ‘‘ Hartman.’ 


102 Chambers St., New 


Cata- 














ae, 


POZZONI'S 











NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 





MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the © ng 
fee iety Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sen 
2e Wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 








ORN'S suaeROLLERs 


veuene of imitations, 


NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 








¥t tmparts a brilliant transparen 
1 pi I freck 
Skin. Kemoves all pimp pice: Died : 





ND GET i 
HE GENUINE en ee Poo os 
In three shades; 


white lead or arsenic. 
piok or fesh, white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhers, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | 


THE WARREN HOSE SUR. 

































































; —- ie ——IPORTER FASTENER HAS 
—_—— = eg "» 

= "Ec rae = ROUNDED HOLDING EDGES, 
— -- AND CANNOT CUT THE STOCK- 
_ Lil _ ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 
THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

oe =WAR RANTED. NOT TORS : 

Z FALL PARTS.DOUBLE: oe 
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EARS ago disgusting lotions and poi- } 
sonous compounds were largely used 


RESEMBLING THE WARREN IN 
GENERAL APPEARANCE. DEMAND 
THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPED 
“ WARREN” AS SHOWN ON CUT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
_ MADE BY 


Geo. Fir Frost & Co., Boston. 


QEN D stamp for picture, ** The Pretty Typewriter,” 
to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, N. Y. Mention 
this paper. 














by ladies. 
the Social World when the Rev. A. A. Con- 


stantine returned from his missionary labors 


But a new era dawned upon 











in Africa, bringing with him a knowledge of oes 


the healing arts of the natives of that coun- 
try. The result was the introduction of the 





now world-renowned 
pondieiedn Rich tele. 


onstantine’s 











Persian Healing 





Pine Tar Soap. 





Asa cleansing agent this Potent Beauti- 
fier of the skin is a surprise to all. Pimples 
and Blotches vanish before it; the Scalp is 
freed from Dandruff; the Hands become 
soft and delicate; the Lips assume the 


RUDDY GLOW OF HEALTH. 











form good, ood ones.Use acake of 
OLIJO just once.and 
you will form agoodh 


GREAT WESTERN 


THE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A home product which 












Americans are especially 
proud of. 
One that reflects the 


the 
country which pro- 


highest credit on 


duces it. 


Now used in many 
of the best Hotels, 
Clubs, and Homes in 
pre fe rence 


vintages. 


to foreign 


For particulars, 
Prices, etc., Address 


Pleasant Valley 


Wine Co. 
RHEIMS,~| 


Steuben Co., 





New York 
Send $1.25, $2.10 or $3.50 for a 
retaii box, by express, prepaid 

west of New York and east of 

Denver, of the Best Candies in 

the World, put up in handsome boxe *s. All strictly 

pure, Suitable for presents. Try it once. Address 
F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 

212 State Street, Chicago. 


OPIUM or MORPHINE 


HABITSURED 
GUARANTEED PAINLESS AND PERMANENT. 


Business strictly confidential. Consultation free, 
DR. S.B.COLLINS,76-78 Monroe St. Chicago 
li. Book sent FREE. Business established in 1868. 





“Once a use,and ever acustom’ is 
& warning against 






abit-- 


*COPYRIGHTs 





The Teeth are made Snowy White; there is 





avich odor of perfume about the breath; 
in fact, every young lady who uses this Great 











Original Pine Tar Soap has the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that it has made her 


SUPERLATIVELY BEAUTIFUL. 











For fluent 
For stub 











SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 
LADY gar ment. Mrs. N. B. Livre, Chicago, Il, 

Send for Inventor’s Guide, or How to Obtain a er. 
Send for mo at of PENSION “Wi BOUNTY LAW 


‘AG i iE NTS $5 a day F BU ’RE ; new rubber under- 
* 
Patents! Pensions! 
PATRICK O'FARBELL, - WASHINGTON, D6 











Ahead of all others for easy writing. 
EQUAL TO GOLD PENS. 


For fine writing, - Nos. 506 ef, 516 e.f. 


* 606 f,,616f.,521f, 


= - “ 637 m.,545 m. 


ASSORTED GAMPLE 80x, 26 CENTS. 


of all stationers. 


FEDERATION 


HOLOER 





Spine nenee 
——— 
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The Cure For 
Scrofula was once supposed to be the 
touch of royalty. To-day, many grateful 
people know that the “sovereign remedy” is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This powerful altera- 
tive extirpates “the evil’? by thoroughly 
eliminating all the strumous poison from the 
blood. Consumption, catarrh, and various 
other physical as well as mental maladies, 
have their origin in 


SCROFULA 


When hereditary, this disease manifests it- 
self in childhood by giandular swellings, 
running sores, swollen joints, and general 
feebleness of body. Administer Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla on appearance of the first symptoms. 

“ My little girl was troubled with a painful 
scrofulous swelling under one of her arms, 
The physician being unable to effect a cure, 
I gave her one bottle of 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and the swelling disappeared.” 
—W. F. Kennedy, McFarland’s, Va. 

“T was cured of scrofula by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”—J. C. Berry, Deerfield, Mo. 

“TI was troubled with a sore hand for over 
two years. Being assured the case was 
scrofula, I took six bottles of Ayer's 


Sarsaparilla 


and was cured.”—H. Hinkins, Riverton, Neb. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottics, $5. 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROA- " 


NEW YORK 


THE 
ne (ANTRAL 
TRUNK LINE Q 









7 
> HUDSON RIVERS 
ww, 


Operating the fastest and A 
most perfect through train 
service in the world, 

Reaching by its - 
through vars the most impor= 
tant commercial centers of the 
United States and Canada, and the greatest 
of America’s Health and Pleasure resorts. 


DIRECT LINE TO NIAGARA FALLS 


By way of the historic Hudson River and 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York, Centre of Hotel and Resi- 
dence Section. 


THE ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


E 


GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 

ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. HAND- 
SOME PRESENT to Every Customer. 
Greatest offer. Now’s your time to getorders 
for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES, and 
BAKING POWDER, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster’s 
Dictionary. 34 Ibs. Fine Tea by Mail on 
receipt of $2.00 and this “ad.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P O. Box 239 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
é 


‘ 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
How to Win at Cards, Dice, 
ete. A sure thing, sent free to any- 


loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
one on receipt of 4c. stamps to pay 
postage. Address or call on Jog. 


headache arising 
SuypaM, 22 Union Sq., New York. 


from them. 
E. GRILLON, 

(+e BARKER BRA 
= LINEN COLLA 


83 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Drugzgists. 
— ABSOLUTEL 
R BRAND. IN SHHAPE FINISH & 


| Sioa eres 
che 
Breech- Load Shere, Seaee vere bay, 
send stamp for catalogue 
THe Poweit & Clement Go, 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St.. Cincinnatl,Q. 
NSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 days 
ever returns. No purge. Nosalve. No 
suppository. REMEDY MAILED FREE. 
PILES Address J. H. REEVES, 
days. No pay till cured. 
OP ium Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 
IT’S WONDERFUL! 
“The New Treatment’ for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 
“My weight was 320 pounds, now it is 195, 
reduction of 125 Ton.” For circulars address, with 6c., 
-O.W.F SNYDER, MeVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, UL 








ComPaNy 































sox 3200, New York City, N. Y. 
M 
Morphine Habit Cured in 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY. v 




















} or 














The world’s a stage, and men and women 
are but actors. But how can one act well his 
part if he suffers from dyspepsia ? 
AM’S 

will cause the great play to 

go onsmoothly. Will cure 
Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Impaired 
Digestion, Weak Stomach,Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, ete, Ofall druggists, at 
25c.a box. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. [4s 




















FUN. 


THE tramp is a man who has tried nearly all 
the walks of lite.— Yonkers Statesman. 


WHEN a girl marries a man to reform him 
the devil doesn’t worry.—Eimira Gazette. 


YELLING at a street-car for a hastening lady 
is a sort of a charity bawl.—TZexas Sijtings. 

THERE is no particular harm in riding a hobby 
if you do not take up the whole road with it.— 
Texas Siftings. 

It is quite natural with some men that the 
thread of their narrative should become badly 
warped.— Columbus Post. 


Hicks—'* We’ve got something new at our 
house—a machine that washes dishes.” Wicks— 
“And how does it work?” Hicks—* Beautifully. 
It breaks on an average of five dishes a day. 
Fact; you would hardly know it from a hired 
gitl.”—Boston Transcript. 

















ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 


1 a *% 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 












Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York and Chicago, 


Via CHAUTAUQUA LAKE or NIAGARA FA'LS. 


An Enchanting Panorama of Mountains, Forests, and Streams. 


PULLMAN CARS 
Between New York and Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 


D. |. ROBERTS, Ceneral Passenger Agent. 





ORIENTAL RUGS 





(Look for this window.) 


Money saved by buying direct from the only ex- 
clusive Rug importing house in the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 
935 Broadway, cor. 22d Street, New York. 





MOKE TANSILL’S PUNCH 
S$) YEARS THE STANDARD. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 












For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 


Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 

sealed on receipt of 1@c.; also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to & p.m. 








To prevent waists part- 
ing at the seams use 


GILBERT'S 


Dress Linings. 


Ladies appreciate this. . 
Name on selvage. 





“SEND FOR OUR OFFER FOR 1892.” 
FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


110 FIFTH AVE,, 


NEW YORK, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 60., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


Materials, Chemicals 
and Supplies. 


Detective and View Cameras in great variety of 
styles and prices. 
Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., etc. 


The Best Text-Books on Photography. 


Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established, Send for Catalogue. 


} 2 Tl WANTED. $1,000 for 1804 
N dollar, $5.75 for 1853 quarter, 
$2 for 1856 ct., and Big Prices 
for 900 other kinds if as required. Send stamp for particulars. 
W. E. Skinner, 325 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
PLAYS and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 
AYS,-PLA 
For 











Dialogues, Speakers, for School, Clubs 












Amateur Theatricals, Tem- 
perance Plays. Drawing-Room Plays. 
Fairy Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Guide Books, Speakers, 
Pantomimes, Charades, Jarley’s Wax Works, Burnt Cork, 
Theatrical Face Preparations, Wigs, Beards, Mustaches 
and Paper Scenery. New Catalogues, containin many 
novelties, full description and prices, sent FREE! REE! 
T. H. FRENCH, 28 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
When writing please mention this publication. 


time increases in value. Write for prospectus, references and full 


e have an investment that pays a good dividend and at the same 
particulars. Address Florida Pineapple Co., Dayton, O. 








Our Investment Share Certificates will net 
you 8 per cent. Prune farms of Oregon cannot 
© surpassed. By our handling large tracts we are 
enabled to sell at low cost. Crops AND BANKS NEVER 
FAIL IN OrEGON. Send for our new Prospectus. 

THe Farm Trust anpD Loan Co., Portlund, Oregon. 


PROPOSALS FOR SALE OF BONDS. 


$150,000, 6 Per Cent. 20 Years, County of 
Missoula, State of Montana, 





OFFICE oF CounTy CLERK, | 
DECEMBER 127TH, 1891. { 

By order of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Missoula County, Montana, metin regular session on 
the 8th day of December, 1891, sealed bids will be 
received by the undersigned for the purchase of 
Missoula County bonds to the amount of $150,000. 
Said bonds to bear interest at the rate of six per 
centum per annum, payable semi-annually on the 
first days of July and January of each year, to bear 
date March Ist, 1892, and to be redeemable and pay’ 
able in twenty years after date; to be issued in 
denominations of not less than $1,000, and to be sold 
at not less than par value. 

These bonds are to be issued for the purpose of 
funding the present floating indebtedness of the 
county. 

The population of Missoula County is 16,000, As- 
aoened valuation, $9,000,000. Rate of tax limited to 
29 mills. 

The bonded indebtedness of the county, exclusive 
of this issue, is $139,750; amount of floating indebted- 
ness, $172,171.31 ; present total debt, $304,921 31. 

Bids will be received up to the 25th day of January, 
1892, 2 P.M. 

A certified cheque, payable to the order of Count 
Clerk, for the amount of $2,500 must accompany each 
bid as an evidence of good faith, said amount to be 
forfeited by the successful bidder on the event of 
refusal to take bond. 

The Board reserve the right to reject any or all bids. 

D. D. BOGABT, County Clerk, 
MissouLa, MONTANA. 


Dated at Missoula, Montaua, December 12th, 1891, 




















OF PURE COD LIVER OIL, 


EXTRACT oF MALT 


AND COMPOUND SYRUP OF 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, «ime & sopa.) 


A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


PULMONARY DISEASES, 
COUGHS, COLDS, DYSPEPSIA, _— 


- SCROFULA, and GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Easy to take. Does not produce Nausea 
and is easily assimilated. Thousands of 
PHYSICIANS use it and say it is the 


BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


sk your Druggist for it, and take no other. 


MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manufacturers, 


LAWRENCE, Mass, : ToRoNTO, CANADA, 














PRINOESS OF | Viclet-Scoented Oatmeal, 25e. 
WALES" he puveth- and hints Sat in tin 
the nursery and tollet. boxes 
Spirit of Quinine and 
Bosemary. oY 
Fe ee EE” | bottles 
Extract of Boses. 25e. 
For imparting to the cheeks a in 
aelicate and lasting bioom. bottles 
Veloutine Face Powder. » one, 
TOILET A most delicate and agreeable in 
REQUISITES. powder for the complexion. boxes 





GOLDEN HAIR WASH for the hair. In bottles, $1. 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 
R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








BEST CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 


Made from 2 to 3 year old Sonoma Valley Wine. 


Best Champagne that can be produced in America. 


Our large Wine Vaults, extending through from Warren 


to Chambers Sts., the largest wine cellars in the city of 


New York, enable us to keep several vintages on hand, 
by reason of which we can guarantee the age, quality, 
excellence and purity of our wine. 

This wine is used in nearly every New York and Brook- 
lyn hospital, and also in many hospitals of the principal 
cities in the United States, because of its purity and 
strengthening qualities, as well as price 

4. WEEN 


EE & 0O., 62 WARREN ST. 


FURS. 


SEAL GARMENTS, 
CAPES, MUFFS, 
BOAS, Etc., 
Make the most desirable 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Our stock comprises al! kinds 
of Furs im the latest styles. 
— Furs, Carriage a 

uu etc., at variety. 

“= warieen and matiefac- 

ion guaranteed. Send for Il- 
lustrated Cupatogte. 
Established 42 years. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


14 West | 4th St., 
New York City. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELED %LB. TINS ONLY. 
HOTEL Overlooking Central Park, _ 
Fifth Avenue, 58th 
and 59th sts,, 
New York. 
Highest 




















Class. 
Absolutely 
FIRE-PROOF 
On American and 







5 European Plans. 
Within half block 6th 
Ave. Elevated R. R. terminus. 5th Ave. 
Stages and Cross Town Cars pass doors, 




















390 





FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 








Pear 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


parent ; unless occupation prevents. 


s’ Soap 


(January 2, 1892. 








Whoever wants soft hands, smooth hands, white hands, or a clear com- 
plexion, he and she can have both ; that is, if the skin is naturally trans- 


The color you want to avoid comes probably neither of nature or work, 


but of habit. 


if you use it often. 


Either you do not wash effectually, or you wash too effectually ; you do 
not get the skin open and clean, or you hurt it. 
Remedy.—Use Pears’ Soap ; no matter how much ; but a little is enough 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 








Bie keslee. | 


He—“Is it your father who objects to my attention to you?” 


SHe—‘' No; he doesn’t object. 


He—“ Who does, then?” 
Sae—“T do.” 





| 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— Latesi U. S. 
Government Food Report. 








PILLLG € 


: “ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 
VAN HOUTEN'S! 


DELICIOUS. 
Easily Digested. 
Hie Made Instantly. 
Wi PERFECTLY PURE 


Its at success 










has, of course, led 
to many imitations, 
but it is generally 
admitted, and a 
com son will 
easily prove that 
none equais Van 
Houten’s in delic- 
jousness, and nu- 
tritive qualities, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 3 | 
A Substitute for Tea"& Coffee, $ | 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach.¢ — 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
a@rif not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
Mcta.to either Van HOUTEN & Zoon,106 Reade 
St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


2bL,46h4 








¥ wena 


NESS ANDO HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


Ql. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,853 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of prooft REE 








REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. | 
THE CROWN 
LAVENDER | 
SALTS 


Sold everywhere, in Crown stoppered bottles only.* 


wos 








ED PINAUD Snes 





” 








A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of | 
Bouillon before leaving. Use | 
Armour’s (Chicago) Extract of | 
Beef and boiling water; add 
salt, pepper and a thin slice of 
lemon to each cup. Serve with 
plain crackers. There are | 
many ways of using Armour's 
Extract. Ourlittle Cook Book | 
explains several. We mail it free, | 
| 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 

















Is to-day, as it has ever been, the 


leading Typewriter. 


Carefully tested improvements 
are constantly added to this famous 
machine. 


Send for Illustrated Cataiogne. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
THREADS 


LADIES Bs 


Established 17 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE | 














BARBOUR’S | 
irish Flax 











Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for ‘* Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes, 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. | 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Address any of ourf 
yr fr Send 10 Cents in Stamps for 










eo itrente BARBOUR'S 
ow yore, Bosom Prize Needle-work Series, | 
Sen tei taining” 24 liberal cash 





Liebig Company s= 


—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
PuRESTBEEP 7 Acuearest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 





FASHIONABLE 
Fur Neck Boas. 


Mink, with head and tail, $5, 
$7, $10, and $15 for the very 
best. Hudson Bor Sable Boas, 
$15, $25, $30, and $35 for the 
best. Persian Lamb, $5, $7 
and $9. Gray Krimmer, $5. 
Also Boas of other Furs, $2.50, 
$3, $4, $5, and $6. Muffs to 
match, at correspondingly low 

rices. Large stock of Sealskin 
yarments, and all Fashionable 
Furs of every ee ES 

Fashion Book m@fled frée 


C. €. SHAYNE, Manufacturer 
124 W. 42d St., N. Y., 
Near 6th Avenue L Station. 















Daily tests in card 


Card Parties: 
Capitol. Sportsman’s. 
Army and Navy. reasury. 
Insist upon having them from your dealer. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, Cunciynati, O. 


“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how games are played, and 
kinds — of playing cards, will be sent to any 
one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and enclose a 


giving prices of 40 brands — 400 


two-cent stamp. 


playing countries throughout the world confirm the 
excellence of the “ United States” Cards. Of the many_brands issued at 
our factories the following are adapted especially to Club Games and 





Cabinet. 
Congress. 








W. Baxer & (0.’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 






Ma 
w5 






|\Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








“AD - Wit fat. 
EAF a WIL; 


~ LINEN 
(ot | lc COLLARS & CUFFS 


IN THE WORLD 





Re 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
mo MEXICO. 


Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
13th, FEBRUARY 24%), MARCH 24th, APRIL 
20th, and MEXICO FEBRUARY 10th, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


with Return Lim- 

RSION PICKERS 222° 

the wishes of 

tourists, including ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES, will be 
sold at the most liberal rates, 














For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all information, 
apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroa!, 849 
Broadway, New York, os 233 South Fourth Street, 


Philadelphia, 
Chas E. 5. R. 
Senet tasage. +. 





“ Daylight” Kodaks. ~ aw 





® We have just perfected a new Kodak which can 


be loaded and emptied in daylight. 


& This great improvement obviates the use of a dark- 
room which is required to change the load in any other 


camera, Other important improvements have been also embodied in the 
“Daylight ” Kodaks. Prices, $8.50, $15.00 and $25.00. 


Send for circulars. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


i 


a a. 


~~” 





